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ARMISTICE — syeciat one 


Sunday Sermons ~~ ‘eday 


and Armistice Week Addresses 


—thousands of them will be based upon the general 
theme—«SHALL THE UNITED STATES HELP OUTLAW 
WAR?” The Federal Council of Churches are urging 
ministers to preach on “The Outlawry of War” on 
Armistice Sunday. The religious press of the country 
is voicing its appeal to the Christian Church to ac- 
cept the World Peace—Outlawry of War challenge. 











Last Call— 














For Your Outlawry of War Wo. outtawry oF wAR. 


Sermon or Address Preparation 


The Christian Century (through its 
Book Service) makes this special offer: 


THE OFFER: Upon your indication that 
you intend ‘to speak on the Outlawry of 
War, a copy of the regular ($3.00) edition 
of Dr. Morrison’s book on “The Outlawry 
of War” will be sent you at the Special 
Armistice Sermon price of $2.25, provided 
the filled-in coupon attached (or a letter 
containing the same information) reaches 
us before Nov. 5. The purchaser is, of 
course, left free to discuss the subject in 
any manner which his convictions dictate. >» 





Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s new 
book, is an inspiring interpretation of 
the outlawry proposal in all its im- 
plications and ramifications. The 
book deals constructively with the 
outlawry proposal itself, but also 
with other concepts and movements 
and their bearing on the one goal 
with which all seekers after world 
peace are concerned—the abolition 
of war. 
This is the book about which “The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty,” says— 
“Every speaker on the question of 
peace should thoroughly examine 
its major premise before he under- 
takes to give his Armistice Sunday 


Sermon.” | 











This offer is made to 


ministers only, in connec- Christian Century Book Service 
tion with their Armistice 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Sunday Sermon prepara- I intend to speak during Armistice week on The Outlawry of War and would 
tion. The offer is made like to have a copy of Dr. Morrison's book on that subject, at $2.25. 


possible through the pur- 
chase from the publishers O I enclose remittance. 
of a full edition of the 
book (the publisher’s 
third edition). 





O Charge to my account. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ff EVEN THE COURSE of true love does not always 

run smooth, how much less confidently can it be ex- 

pected that the course of such qualified affection as 
exists between the vatican and the quirinal would be with- 
out its impediments. Semi-official fascist papers have been 
expressing sentiments which gave 
both the papal party and outsiders 
ground to believe that the Italian 
government would not be unwill- 
ing to offer a settlement of the Roman question on the basis 
of giving the pope sovereignty over a very small territory, 
and on the other side it has been increasingly apparent that 
such a solution would satisfy the papal requirements. But 
just when the point had been reached at which it seemed 
that the next step would be an actual conference, came an 
official governmental statement rejecting the idea of grant- 
ing complete sovereignty even over the smallest area. That 


Il Duce Halts the 
Negotiations 


the question exists and must be solved some time, is ad- 
mitted. That it has reached the state where discussion can 
be on a dignified plane and in a friendly tone, is asserted. 
But—“It is evident that, for fascist Italy, restoration, even 
in the most reduced form, of temporal power, which ceased 
in 1870, with an incommensurable advantage to the moral 
prestige, in our opinion, of the church of Rome, is and 
should be beyond all discussion.” The fascist regime “has 
before it the whole twentieth century” and can afford to 
wait. The Italian people are notoriously bargainers. In the 
ordinary processes of trade they do not give or expect to get 
the first price that is asked. Possibly there is in these inter- 
changes something of the dickering which characterizes a 
commercial transaction. No one can say with assurance 
that the fascist statement represents anything but a definite 
rejection of the plan of granting to the pope any sort or 
degree of sovereignty. But even if it is merely one step 
in striking a favorable bargain, the process of bargaining 
may be long drawn out. Nevertheless, from our point of 
view the fascisti are right in saying that the loss of temporal 
sovereignty was of great advantage to the moral prestige 
of the papacy, and in implying that its restoration would in- 
volve a corresponding loss of prestige. 


Federation of Labor Holds 
Harmonious Convention 
HE FORTY-SEVENTH annual convention of the 


American Federation of Labor, held in Los Angeles, 
was harmonious and constructive. A resolution was passed 
unanimously urging local unions to receive colored workers 
into their ranks without prejudice; this salutary move was 
perhaps motivated quite as much by the tendency of the 
open-shoppers to use the Negro as by any altruism on the 
part of organized labor. The effort of delegates from the 
border states to commit the convention to a campaign in 
congress to put Mexican immigration on the regular quota 
basis was overwhelmingly defeated; meanwhile the Ameri- 
can and Mexican federations will attempt to work out a 
gentleman’s agreement that will protect the workers in 
both countries against becoming involved in the sort of 
trouble that has produced the oriental exclusion laws. The 
hope of many of the best friends of labor’s cause that the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers would be received into the 
federation was disappointed. The A. F. of L. has become 
quite as orthodox as the church. Independent students of 
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labor organizations agree that the Amalgamated is the wisest 
and most statesmanlike single union in the land, but old line 
labor leadership still regards it as heretical. There was some 
horseplay in the resounding shout of approval given the 
resolution favoring such modification in the prohibition 
law as would allow the sale of “wholesome beer,” but there 
is no doubt about where the majority of the delegates stood 
on the question. The red specter still troubles the imagina- 
tions of the seasoned old labor leaders. It is true that in 
no other body do the extreme radicals give so much cause 
for perturbation, but the American federation is in no dan- 
ger from radicalism; its greatest menace is in a growing 
orthodoxy, the crystalization of a bureaucracy in its leader- 
ship, and in its increasing respectability. 


Injunctions—the Burning 
Labor Issue 


HE USE OF INJUNCTIONS against labor when 

strikes are on was the leading issue before the A. F. 
of L. convention. Labor’s leaders*are convinced that the 
equity courts are so using the injunction as to deny labor 
the guarantee of the constitution. They spoke their minds 
in no uncertain terms when they resolved to enter cam- 
paigns for the election to the bench of men whose attitude 
is known to be favorable to reform in the use of injunc- 
tions. They declared that “the misuse of injunctions in 
labor disputes has become so notorious that unless a remedy 
is found the entire equity system will ultimately break 
under the increasing burden of disrepute—the equity court 
must be restricted to its proper field.” Believing that the 
Clayton act has been so undone by judicial decision that 
it has been made an instrument of tyranny instead of the 
charter of freedom it was intended to be, organized labor 
decided to ask congress to repeal both this act and the 
Sherman anti-trust law and to enact in their place clear, 
definitive legislation, which will bring laws on repressive 
combination into harmony with public interest and release 
free human associations, such as labor, from the application 
of laws inteaded to restrain predatory commercial and 
financial combination. The announcement of the sweeping 
injunction granted against striking Pennsylvania coal miners 
came while the discussion was on in the convention, fur- 
nishing just the illustration required by the moment to give 
edge to the discussion. It may be political heresy to enter 
campaigns for judicial position on the basis of a candi- 
date’s personal attitude toward issues which may have to 
be decided in his court. If so, the courts alone will have 
themselves to thank because of the bias judges have shown 
in issuing injunctions which smack more of the days of 
Jeffries than of Jefferson. 


Princeton Faculty Appeals 
To the Country 
HE PRINCETON seminary faculty seems to stand 
seven to four against the consolidation of the two 
boards of control, which was recommended by the com- 
mittee headed by Dr. W. O. Thompson and approved by 
the last general assembly, and it is going into the press with 
an appeal to public sentiment to prevent the carrying out 
of the plan. An agency colorlessly entitled “The college 
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cooperative news service” sends out a bulletin giving Dr, 
Machen’s view of the matter and asserting that “if the 
body of the church had the slightest inkling of what is really 
going on, a great injustice could still be averted and Prince. 
ton could be saved at the meeting of the general assembly 
next May.” A statement given out by vote of the faculty 
accuses the committee of a “gross misstatement,” of “mis. 
representations,” and of “illegally delaying the publication 
of its report” and characterizes the report as “an ex 
parte document.” There is not even agreement as to the 
fundamental issues involved in the controversy. Dr. Ma- 
chen asserts that the purpose of the proposed reorganization 
is to put the present conservative majority out of con- 
trol of the seminary and to give it over to a group repre- 
senting “a radically different point of view.” The president 
of the seminary replies that the issue is not theological, that 
it is not a conflict between a conservative majority and a 
liberal minority, that there is, in fact, no “liberal” minority, 
and that “the suspicion that such a unified control will 
change the traditional doctrine and position of the seminary 
is entirely unfounded.” To picture Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, 
the president of the seminary, and Professor Erdman, who 
is a former moderator of the Presbyterian general as- 
sembly, as the leaders of a group of wild-eyed radicals 
whose machinations in the interest of diverting Princeton 
seminary from its loyalty to the Presbyterian church would 
arouse a general revolt if they were fully understood, in- 
volves too great a strain on our credulity. And to describe 
Dr. Machen’s group as the “evangelicals,” by way of dis- 
tinguishing them from those who support the policy recom- 
mended by Dr. Thompson’s committee and approved by the 
general assembly, would, if consistently carried out, in- 
volve a rewriting of a considerable part of the dictionary. 


China Loses a Friend; the 
World a True Man 
ILBERT REID is dead in Shanghai. With his death 


there comes to an end one of the most courageous 
missionary careers of modern times. It was in 1882 that 
Dr. Reid first went to China. For twelve years he labored 
there as a missionary of the Presbyterian church. During 
that period he laid the foundation of that remarkable knowl- 
edge of spoken and written Chinese which was later to 
make possible his unique career. His experiences were the 
experiences which, in that period, not infrequently befell 
mission workers. He faced mobs; once he was stoned and 
left by the roadside for dead. Later, in 1900, he passed 
through the siege of Peking, and was seriously wounded 
there. But out of those years there came his two possessing 
beliefs. Personally, he came to believe in love and good 
will as the only legitimate means wherewith to withstand 
evil. He became, in other words, a complete pacifist. And 
as far as his work was concerned, he came to believe in the 
fundamental affinities of all honest search for God, so that 
he dropped all attempts at adding to the number of Chris- 
tian converts and gave his whole strength to increasing 
understanding between men of all faiths. The international 
institute which he founded became famous as a place im 
which true men of every creed could find a platform from 
which to spread their doctrines before all others who might 
care to come and hear. Especially among the upper orders 
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of Chinese society, Dr. Reid’s institute exerted a mighty in- 
fluence in the direction of welcoming the good in all faiths, 
and seeking it in all faiths. When the world war came 
Dr. Reid saw this work practically demolished. He was 
himself exiled by the American authorities to Manila, be- 
cause he opposed China’s entrance. In these later days he 
opposed as consistently the use of force by China’s na- 
tionalists in their attempt to gain control of their country. 
When he died, therefore, he was as little popular among 
many Chinese as, ten years ago, he was among Americans 
in China. He was a true man and a brave man, and his 
influence will be felt in China for years to come. 


Anglicans Not Excited 
About Evolution 


NE INSTRUCTIVE feature of that spectacular epi- 

sode which began when Canon Bullock-Webster in- 
terrupted the service in St. Paul’s cathedral to denounce 
Bishop Barnes as the latter was about to begin his sermon, 
and which now involves also Dean Inge and the archbishop 
of Canterbury, both of whom support the bishop as against 
his interrupter, is the total absence of excitement over the 
admitted fact that Bishop Barnes is a believer in evolu- 
tion. Naturally enough Dean Inge does not object to ex- 
tending the hospitality of his cathedral pulpit to a visiting 
bishop who believes in evolution, for he believes in it him- 
self. What he sees in the case is “scandalous and disgrace- 
ful behavior in brawling in the cathedral.” The primate 
waves aside any suggestion that Bishop Barnes may be 
unfit to preach in St. Paul’s because he is an evolutionist 
by saying that he has known his views on that subject for 
fifty years and has never felt that there was any occasion 
for alarm over them. Evidently the English church is far 
past the point where there is any possibility of a Tennessee 
trial for Bishop Barnes or anybody else. It is a long way 
from Dayton to London. In fact, even the canon who de- 
nounced the bishop so roundly and in such disorderly, not 
to say “scandalous and disgraceful,” manner hastened to 
explain that the head and front of Bishop Barnes’ offending 
was not his biological but his sacramental opinions. As a 
through and through modernist, Bishop Barnes opposes not 
only a pre-scientific conception of the origin of the human 
race but also that theory of the eucharist which is held by 
the Anglo-Catholics and which approximates the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of a miraculous change of the bread and 
wine to body and blood. About that question there is sharp 
controversy in Anglicanism, but even so startling an in- 
cident as that supplied by a canon “brawling in the cathe- 
dral” cannot stir any excitement on the subject of evolu- 
tion. Pooh! says the archbishop. What’s the harm in that? 


Churches Begin Consideration of 
Missionaries’ Return 


A’ LEAST two major missionary societies have an- 

nounced new policies to govern the return of mission- 
aries to stations in China. The American Board has voted 
that “only those missionaries should return to their fields in 
China who are individually invited by the Chinese church ; 
are individually approved by the prudential committee ; are 
physically able to go; in spite of the present hazardous 
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conditions keenly desire to do so, and above all are pre- 
pared in the light of the new relations to identify them- 
selves with the Chinese church to the limit of their ability.” 
The United church of Canada has approved the proposal 
of its missionaries “of a gradual return allowing for an easy 
adjustment and a renewal of contacts rather than a sudden 
influx of large numbers of missionaries.” In arranging for 
a reoccupation of the mission stations in remote west China, 
the missionary society of the great Canadian church has 
voted that “any small advance parties to return shall be 
made up exclusively of volunteers. No women should plan 
to return at present. With possibly a few exceptions, mis- 
sionaries now in Canada should not return until next year. 
The judgment of the church in west China should be a 
determining factor in the general return of missionaries.” 
Neither of these actions takes into account the relation of 
the missionaries to the treaties and to the policies of gun- 
boat protection which were, last spring, held largely re- 
sponsible for the conditions which produced the evacuation 
of mission stations. We are of the opinion that the status 
of missionaries in China can never be satisfactory until 
these questions have been faced and solved. It is, however, 
heartening to see two important boards regarding this prob- 
lem seriously, and acknowledging the right of the Chinese 
Christians to a determining voice in the stationing of mis- 
sionaries. 


Next Week the 
Prize Poems 


T THE BEGINNING of the year it was announced 
that The Christian Century would award prizes to the 
authors of the four most distinguished poems to appear in 
its columns. As the year has proceeded, therefore, Mrs. 
Marguerite Wilkinson, Dr. Katharine Lee Bates, and Mr. 
Edwin Markham have been adjudging the verse in each 
issue. On October 1 the award of these judges was so- 
licited. It is a pleasure to be able to announce that there 
will appear in the next issue, that for November 10, repro- 
ductions of the four prize-winning poems, together with the 
awards to their writers. 


Methodist Paper Celebrates 
Seventy-fifth Birthday 


HE NORTHWESTERN Christian Advocate, one of 

the official organs of the Methodist church, published 
in Chicago, is celebrating its seventy-fifth birthday. Over 
seven hundred of its readers sat down to a banquet in Chi- 
cago on the exact anniversary date, October 20, and heard 
from Bishop Francis J. McConnell an interpretation of 
the function of the religious newspaper in the life of the 
church. Conceding the limitations within which any paper 
officially representing the church must do its work, the 
bishop made it clear that, even so, the needs of today call 
for a wider consideration of those public questions which 
involve the ideals of Christian faith. The religious news- 
paper, he said, must be an interpreter of the church’s mes- 
sage to the non-ecclesiastical world, and it must keep the 
church mind in touch with the significant movements and 
problems and the very temper of contemporary life. The 
Northwestern, under the present editorship of Dr. Dan 
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B. Brummitt, is generally felt to measure up to this ideal 
more adequately than most official church papers. Dr. 
Brummitt’s long experience as editor of the Epworth 
Herald, the official organ of Methodist youth, developed in 
him a sensitiveness to the age in which he lives which gives 
him a unique temper among religious editors. He writes 
with a vibrancy and vivacity which make his stiffest edi- 
torials on the most churchly themes sparkle with a kind of 
glee. Those of churchly mind who have grown accustomed 
to expect in their denominational paper only the note of 
agreement with official policy or accepted convention have 
the frequent thrill, in reading Dr. Brummitt’s Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, of being talked to by a mind which does 
its own thinking. The Christian Century, thinking of itself 
as in no sense the rival but the companion of all denomina- 
tional organs, rejoices with the Northwestern, and hopes to 
be present when Dr. Brummitt himself invites us to share 
in the celebration of the completed century. 


The Apotheosis of Hundred 


y . 

Percentism 

VER SINCE THE WAR Chicago has been a happy 
hunting ground for a vulgar and vociferous type of 
isolationist “patriotism.” 
Ernest F. 


Citizens like Jane Addams, 

Tittle and Rabbi Louis L. Mann have been 
heid up to public scorn as subverters of the independence of 
their country. Elaborate “exposures” of the unpatriotic 
purposes of organizations such as the federal council of 
churches, the national Catholic welfare conference, and the 
league of women voters have run day after day in the col- 
umns of the flag-waving press. Organizations of profes- 
sional patriots have flourished, and their blacklist reports 


against liberal leaders have been used in many quarters to 


prevent free discussion of current international issues. Now 
Chicago is reaping the inevitable harvest. Out of the noise 
and the dust raised by the press there has emerged the most 
preposterous, and perhaps the most sinister, figure in Amer- 
ican public life—the Honorable William Hale Thompson, 
for the third time mayor of the city of Chicago. And 
Thompsonism stands forth as the final fruit of hundred 
percentism. 

It takes a little time to grow accustomed to Big Bill—as 
he requests that he be called—in the role of super-patriot. 
When the nation was at war, Mr. Thompson, as mayor, 
was so exceedingly tepid in his support of the government 
that there were frequent threats of federal interference, 
and the newspapers made open allusion to the benefits that 
might be derived from an uprising of the citizenry to ride 
the city’s executive on a rail. Mr. Thompson, however, had 
it firmly fixed in his mind that he was the mayor of what 
he himself called “the sixth largest German city in the 
world,” and so well did he then play the part of a defender 
of the Germans against annoyance that he has ever since 
had the solid German vote as the foundation for the con- 
glomeration of racial and national blocs which constitute 
his present political strength. 

A little less than two years ago Mr. Thompson, then just 
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launching the political comeback which returned him to the 
mayor’s chair last April, saw an Illinois contest for United 
States senator decided chiefly by applying the epithet “in. 
ternationalist” to one of the contestants. That gave him his 
cue. Big Bill suddenly blossomed out as the lover and de 
fender of the United States flag. No piece of literature 
came from his headquarters that was not bedecked with the 
national ensign, and when the campaign for the mayoralty 
finally opened the candidate summed up his platform in 
two words: “America First.” Just what that had to do 
with the question of who should control the intricate ma- 
chinery of such a municipality as Chicago Mr. Thompson's 
opponent, the then Mayor Dever, could not see. But Big 
Bill saw. While Mr. Dever tried to explain to the voters 
such matters as bond issues, taxing policies, appointments 
to office, and the technique of law enforcement, Big Bill 
bellowed his way through delirious weeks, shouting 
“America First!” at the top of his lungs—and an enamored 
populace swept him into office! 

Let it not be thought that Mr. Thompson contented him- 
self with any nebulous program for patriots. So shrewd 
a campaigner knows that most political battles are decided 
not on what the public votes for, but on what it votes 
against. To make “America First” a slogan with vote- 
drawing power he therefore looked about to discover some 
single symbol on which to heap obloquy, in order that his 
followers might gain a certain vicarious thrill from helping 
to bring confusion to a foreign foe. It required no extended 
study of the voting groups in Chicago, nor long reflection 
on the history of American politics, to suggest to Big Bill 
his potential enemy. King George of England was thus 
introduced into the campaign. And later, as the local rep- 
resentative of the British monarch, the finger of aroused 
patriotic alarm was pointed at Mr. William McAndrew, 
superintendent of the Chicago schools. 

Mr. Thompson now finds himself in a strategic political 
situation at a moment when his personal ambitions have 
enlarged until they even contemplate the possibility of the 
presidency. There is every prospect of a deadlock in next 
year’s republican national convention. The man who can 
control the large Illinois delegation in that convention will 
be in an excellent position for a dark horse race. As matters 
now stand two politicians from Illinois seek the nomination, 
Mr. Lowden and Mr. Dawes. By means of an alliance with 
the down-state republican organization headed by Governor 
Small, Mr. Thompson has already made it practically cet- 
tain that Mr. Lowden cannot get the Illinois endorsement. 
It is doubtful whether he will allow it to go to Mr. Dawes. 
But he increasingly dreams of securing it for himself. 

With this prospect of higher honors luring him on, the 
mayor is opening a new campaign of hundred percentism 
calculated to make anything that he, or anybody else, has 
attempted in the past fade into insignificance. Already he 
is touring the country as the messiah of the simon-pure 
brand of isolationist patriotism, and in Chicago he is not 
only carrying into effect his pre-election threats against the 
superintendent of schools, but he is projecting further cam- 
paigns in defiance of British machinations which have one 
simple purpose, namely, to revive all the hyphenated animosi- 
ties and enthusiasm of the war days, and to tie them, in 4 
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common grouping of sympathetic hatreds, to the tail of the 
Thompson political cart. 

The attack on the schools has been the first step in this 
new campaign, and it is a perfect example of the way in 
which a demagogue of this type can work. Mr. McAndrew 
was labeled, during the mayoralty campaign, as an agent 
of King George, and his prompt dismissal promised. On 
assuming office, Mr. Thompson quickly secured a 6 to 5 
majority in the board of education. This board is now try- 
ing Mr. McAndrew on charges of insubordination. The 
charges—in so far as there can be said to be serious charges 
—relate to the refusal of Mr. McAndrew, when ordered by 
the Thompson board, to return 287 teachers from executive 
to teaching positions. But the “trial,” so far as it has pro- 
ceeded, has concerned itself with the presence of alleged 
pro-British propaganda in certain history textbooks in use 
in the high schools. 

The course of this trial up to date has been too silly to 
merit reproduction. But even the ousting of the superin- 
tendent of schools—for the outcome of the “trial” is pre- 
determined—does not equal in ridiculousness the next step 
in the career of this paragon of hundred percentism. For 
the mayor has now deputized one of his minor henchmen— 
a theater-owner who has climbed by way of selling news- 
papers on the streets, following the races, and minor polli- 
tics to the honor of the universally-applied title of “Sport” 
Herrmann—to go into the Chicago public library and tear 
out of its shelves all of the books bearing a pro-British 
taint! Mr. Herrmann has accepted the appointment with 
alacrity, and announces that he will have the volumes thus 
discovered publicly burned by the city hangman on the lake 
front ! 

What, the amazed onlooker must ask, makes this sort of 
thing possible? It is not enough to ascribe it to the public’s 
apparently insatiable appetite for political bunk. Neither is 
it to be charged entirely to a fear-complex fostered by the 
isolationist press. Some degree of the responsibility, at least, 
must be borne by that sentimental type of international in- 
terest which has involved some Americans — particularly 
along the Atlantic seaboard—in what has looked to the mass 
of our public like a blind and credulous acceptance of old 
world thought and design. The Thompson flubdub about 
insidious propaganda derives some strength from the ob- 
vious fact that there has been a certain amount of prop- 
aganda loosed in this country which has had for its pur- 
pose the weaning of America from the strength implicit in 
her traditional detachment from European diplomatic en- 
tanglements, and that this sort of thing has received support 
from some warm-hearted but uncritical folk who in their 
eagerness to secure some sort of a new world order have 
been willing to adopt any and every scheme that has been 
offered. Aroused by the isolationists and disgusted by the 
sentimentalists, the common citizen falls a prey to the 
hundred percenter of the Thompson type. 

Where will it all come out? As to this, we cannot help 
but feel hopeful. The schools of Chicago are certainly in 
for four terrible years, and we express our sincere com- 
miseration to any teacher and any pupil in the system during 
this period. It is possible that Chicago’s library, her 
museums, her galleries—all the public or semi-public in- 
stitutions with cultural significance—will likewise be forced 
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to provide a stage for this burlesque during the same period. 
But, ultimately, nonsense of this kind is its own most cer- 
tain and most lasting cure. It is still impossible to fool all 
the people all the time. Before his present term of office 
is finished it is altogether likely that William Hale Thomp- 
son will have given so perfect an exhibition of hundred 
percentism brought to full flower that the very term and all 
it connotes will be dreaded forever by that very portion 
of the press and public whose patrioteering excesses have 
led to the present debauch. 


Universalists Stand the Test 


HRISTIAN union passed another milestone when 

the Universalist convention took affirmative, unani- 

mous and enthusiastic action upon the recommenda- 
tions of its own commission on comity and union and in 
approval of the joint statement which had already been 
adopted by the Congregational general council. The voice 
of Hartford responded to the voice of Omaha as deep unto 
deep. And lest this might produce the impression of a mere 
duet where the real objective is a full Christian chorus, 
there came also a harmonious note from Washington, where 
the biennial Unitarian national conference was held. What- 
ever fears may have been entertained as to a possible 
estrangement between any two of these groups by reason 
of a closer alliance of either with a third, vanished com- 
pletely. Neither the pending negotiations of the Universal- 
ists with the Unitarians nor those of the Congregationalists 
with the Christian denomination present the slightest valid 
obstacle to a closer understanding between the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Universalists. The have 
met the test with the intelligence and spirit which their 
known character gave us a right to expect them to show. 


Universalists 


To indicate exactly what it was to which they gave their 
approval, the recommendations of their commission are 
worthy of being placed on record in full: 


“1. That we approve the joint statement issued by the com- 
missions representing the national council of the Congregational 
churches and the Universalist general convention, not only as 
providing for closer fellowship between the Congregational and 
Universalist bodies, but as declaring the principles on which a 
wider unity of liberal Christians may be based The adoption 
of this recommendation is to be interpreted in the light of the as- 
sertion in the report of the commission that nothing in the joint 
statement commits us to organic union or restricts in any degree 
our freedom of with 


liberals, either persons or denominations. 
“9 


independent action reference to other 
That we reaffirm our approval of the closer fellowship 
of liberal Christians proposed in the Unitarian overture, and in- 
struct the commission on comity and unity to further such fel- 
lowship in all possible ways. 

“3. That we comity and unity 
to carry on conferences with the Congregational commission on 


interchurch 


instruct the commission on 


Unitarian commission on Christian 
unity, and with other like-minded Christians who also seek a 
wider liberal fellowship, with a view of furthering cooperation 
in accordance with the principles of the joint statement, and to 
report at the next session of the convention.” 


relations, the 


It is evident from this statement that the Universalists 
have placed themselves on record as favoring three steps 
toward Christian unity: first, closer cooperation with the 
Congregationalists as provided in the joint statement of 
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their two commissions; second, closer fellowship with the 
Unitarians in accordance with the overtures which have al- 
ready passed between them; third, the extension of this 
fellowship to include “like-minded Christians” of other 
groups. The proviso at the end of the first article, making 
it clear that the present action involves no commitment to 
organic union, means just what it says—that further devel- 
opments are left open for future determination. On no 
other basis can a union movement proceed in good faith 
and with any chance of ultimate success. There is no trick 
or trap about it to involve the denomination in a policy of 
amalgamation which may or may not be approved later but 
which would certainly not be unanimously approved now. 
Those who hope for complete unity, and for the disappear- 
ance as well as the disarmament of denominationalism, will 
see this as a step in that direction. But those who still 
cherish the thought of denominational separateness will un- 
derstand that the road lies open backward as well as for- 
ward. If the movement is forward, as we hope it will be, 
it will be by the logic of events and the compulsion of the 
growing Christian consciousness and not by reason of any 
hidden implications in the present action. 

The term “liberal,” which appears in the recommenda- 
tions and which was often used by all the speakers in the 
discussion preceding their adoption, obviously also means 
just what it says. It is not the technical designation of 
one or more denominations setting themselves apart as the 
defenders of a specific “liberal” theology. It is the descrip- 
tion of an attitude which places all theologies, whether 
“liberal” or conservative, in their proper place of subordi- 
nation to those other considerations by which the Christian 
program must stand or fall. In an address which he de- 
livered as a fraternal delegate from the American Uni- 
tarian association, Dr. Charles R. Joy said: “Something 
greater than Unitarianism is at stake this afternoon, and 
something greater indeed than Congregationalism or Uni- 
versalism. It is the Ghristian way of life upon which you vote 
today. And it seems to me that your acceptance of the 
report before you is simply your acceptance of the prin- 
ciple which alone makes liberalism possible, and that your 
refusal to accept it is your refusal to accept that principle 
which lies at the very foundation of our faith. If Uni- 
tarians and Universalists are ever to come together on any 
platform of closer Christian unity, it must be upon just 
such a platform as that which is to be laid before you, and 
not upon any basis of mere conformity to creedal require- 
ments, but on the recognition of Christianity as primarily 
a way of life.” Such liberalism as that has in it an evan- 
gelical vigor and a Christian quality far removed from any 
conception of liberalism as merely the negation of ortho- 
doxy. 

The possibility of the extension of this present move- 
ment to include more fraternal relations among a larger 
group of denominations than those immediately involved in 
the present negotiations was suggested by Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders who spoke as a representative of the Congrega- 
tionalists. “Denominationalism has been almost a religious 
disease in the United States during the last century or so. 
May it not be practicable for many of the smaller groups 
who cherish congregational methods and forms to con- 
template drawing into a larger unity?” This perhaps had 
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specific reference to the Christian denomination, but it need 
not be limited to them. 

Great credit is due to the Congregationalists who, for the 
past decade have constantly occupied a position at the front 
in union enterprises. Unhampered by any divisive theory 
as to the nature of the church or the ministry, such as 
embarrasses the Episcopalians in their well meant efforts 
to promote union, or by any theory of the indispensable 
necessity of agreement about a single ordinance, such as 
hinders the majority of Disciples from putting into practice 
their historic passion for union, they have not only been 
holding out friendly hands and speaking friendly words, 
but have been proposing practical programs of cooperation 
with all those who believe, with Stillingfleet, that there is no 
good reason why the church should make other terms of 
communion than Christ made for salvation, and with 
Thomas Campbell that the doors of the church should be 
as wide as the gates of heaven. 

Universalism has met the test of the present situation 
as completely as it could be met by any action of a con- 
vention. Paraphrasing the Roman comment on the decrees 
of the vatican council—which have truer application here 
than they had there: Only one negative vote, therefore 
practical unanimity ; but one negative vote, therefore entire 
freedom. There remains the carrying of the plan into 
action. Nothing hasty or startling is contemplated, and it 
is of the essence of the proposal that there shall be no pre- 
mature consolidations or amalgamations. But there must 
be visible results. In all four of the denominations directly 
involved in the overtures which have now been approved 
by all of them, making three sets of interlocking dual alli- 
ances, there should be evident a new eagerness for prac- 
tical cooperative activities and a fresh increment of zeal for 
those things which really count toward the realization of 
“Christianity as a way of life.” 


The Place of Prayer 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time, there was a Great Religious Con- 
() vention, that had been Many Years in the Prepara- 

tion, and its Committee of Arrangements had been 
meeting once in three or four years, for a Generation to get 
ready for it. And the Committee was in session for Three 
Days before the Convention opened, getting the Program 
into Final Shape. And every minute was Precious. And 
the Question arose, At what Hour of the Daily Program 
shall be the Devotional Service? 

And there rose a Noted Mai. and said, Mister Chair- 
man, it seemeth to me that the Devotional Service should 
occur each morning at the Beginning. For it is while the 
mind is fresh, and the day is new, that we should seek 
strength for the day’s work. 

And another Noted Man arose, and said, Mister Chair- 
man, I have observed that even Pious Men are Late risers, 
and that Devotional Services holden at the beginning of 
the day are sparsely attended, and I think that the Devotions 
should occur at the Close of the sessions. 

And a third Noted Man said, Mister Chairman, I have 
observed that Delegates who have sate long are likely t 
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leave the Hall when Devotions come last, and I think we 
should stop in the very midst of each session, and spend 
an half-hour in Devotions, that the work already done may 
be blest or corrected as need may be, and that we go for- 
ward with renewed vigor for the remainder of the session. 

Now these three were about all the things that could 
possibly be said, but each member of the Committee had to 
speak once or more giving his reasons for being in Favor 
of one of these three things. 

And when they had Debated the matter for the space of 
Three Hours, and were not getting any more Prayerful 
about it, one of the Members of the Committee arose and 
said, Mister Chairman, I rise to a Point of Order. I have 


VE 


Discovery 


IRDS know limitations ; 
Unseen bars 
Turn them back frustrated 
This side of stars. 


Even dreams, untrammeled 
By fear of sky, 

Beat upon the sun 

And die. 


But faith, uplifted 
On its own winged leaven, 
Transcends the universe 
And crashes into heaven. 
EtuHet Romic Futter. 


Simon Peter 


IMON PETER, fisherman 
Laughing in the sun and rain, 
After He came by your boat 
You were never coarse again. 


Simon Peter, passionate 
Fisherman on Galilee, 

Were you not surprised that day? 
“Simon Peter, follow me.” 


What if you had dipped your net 
Back into the lovely sea, 

Saying in a way you had, 
“What have I to do with Thee?” 


Simon Peter, by the fire 

When the dreams of wealth were gone, 
You were frightened in that hour 

Just before the early dawn. 


Simon Peter, fisherman, 
Lover of the sea and home, 
Follower of dreams and truth, 
Was it very far to Rome? 
ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 
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discovered that we Discussed and Settled this Question Two 
Years ago, as will appear of Record on Page Three Hun- 
dred and Fifty-Seven of the Minutes of Meetings of this 
Committee. And it was even so. 

And as I walked away I said unto one of my fellow 
members, There are three more hours than I have added 
unto the hours and days and months in which I have listened 
to Unprofitable Debate. And I begin to think that Wise 
Men exhibit about as liberal a Percentage of Folly as the 
rest of the world. 

And he said, Is it then as well to be foolish as wise? 

And I said, The world still hath place for a few wise 
men, which is why I still Stick Around. 


RSE 


I'll Weave a Web of Laughter 


HAVE the years been wasted? 
I shall not let them be! 
Of tears that I have tasted 
I'll weave a melody. 


For as moon’s magic heightens 
The birch-aisles’ pillared white, 
And with its wonder lightens 
The forest’s heavy night, 


I'll weave a web of laughter 
And throw it over me, 

And gild the years hereafter 
In gold of melody. 


I'll weave it firmly, tightly, 
A strong and lasting net,— 
Then grief shall pass me lightly, 
And I'll not know regret! 
Mrr1aM HememMAN Krarup. 


The Kingdom of God 


DAY will come, in not undreamed of years, 
When men shall wake with singing on their lips. 
Their toil will bloom with hope, uncursed by fears; 
They will not labor to the tune of whips; 
They will not close their days as battered ships! 
Then all shall be as gods, Olympus-born, 
And joy shall grace each heart. As beauty drips 
From summer dawns, so from the fields of corn 
Shall gladness be shed forth on all the sons of morn. 


Then lust will die, and gold will lose its lure. 

No soul will gloat while others starve for bread. 

The lore of love will prove the ample cure 

For all earth’s ills, now meetly harvested. 

Each man, a king, in pride shall lift his head, 

And every child, still bright with heaven’s gleams, 

Shall play in Eden gardens, tenanted 

By fays and elves. By softly flowing streams 

We men of earth shall find again our long lost dreams. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 





Which Road 


Is Christianr 


By Fred Eastman 


T A CONFERENCE of eight hundred college 
students at Silver Bay, New York, two years ago, 
the speaker who made the deepest impression was 

Bill Simpson. Half a dozen men of international reputa- 
tion were on the program but none of them seemed to grip 
the imaginations of the men as strongly as barefooted Bill 
Simpson in his blue shirt and corduroy trousers. Bill Simp- 
son is crazy. He is an idealistic idiot. He is an anarchist. 
Call him what you please, the fact remains that he won the 
hearts and he captured the thinking of those students as no 
other speaker did. 

Why? Who is Bill Simpson? And how account for the 
impression he made there and at dozens of other student 
conferences during the past two years? Ten years ago Bill 
Simpson was graduated, with honors, from Union theologi- 
cal seminary in New York. He took up the pastorate of a 
church in an industrial community in New Jersey. Two 
years later he was dismissed, because he was a pacifist. 
Some time afterward he demitted the ministry altogether. 
He said that he could not reconcile Christ’s way of life with 
the institution known as the church. Christians, he felt, 
ought to walk in the footsteps of Jesus and not be an ag- 
gregation of committees built upon the model of other in- 
stitutions of the world. For himself he decided to make the 
experiment of trying to live as he thought Jesus would 
live in our own day and generation. He got rid of his few 
personal possessions. He retained only sufficient clothing to 
cover his nakedness—a blue shirt and a pair of corduroy 
trousers. He resolved to have nothing to do with money. 
He would not barter and exchange even his labor. He 
would give the work of his hands and the love of his heart 
for no return whatever and trust humanity to give back to 
him its labor and its love. With this resolution he set out 
across America, away from his friends and his family, and 
into strange communities. 


A MODERN ST. FRANCIS 


He walked from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He worked 
in coal mines and in factories. He toiled in the harvest 
fields and upon the construction of buildings. He lived for 
eighteen months in New York City without handling money. 
Wherever he went he would inquire if there was anyone in 
the neighborhood in distress whom he could help, and al- 
ways there was someone who needed aid. For example, in 
a farm community he heard that Jim Hawkins had broken 
a leg and was unable to get in his hay. Jim teeded help, but 
he didn’t know when he could pay Bill. Bill explained that 
he didn’t work for money, he worked for love. Jim thought 
Bill was crazy, but if a crazy man would pitch hay for noth- 
ing, well and good. So Bill pitched hay. Jim provided him 
with a room and talked with him in the evenings. And long 
after Bill had left the community Jim and the neighbors 
were discussing his way of life. Thus from one end of the 
country to the other he went. 

When he stood before that Silver Bay conference in his 
bare and hardened feet and his worn clothing he talked to 
the men not about any hardships which he had faced, but 
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about the joys which had come to him in this way of life, 
He said that men had returned love for love and that for 
what he had been able to do for them they had given him 
good measure in return—good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over. When he had finished, 
at least a dozen students wanted to do the same thing and 
only with difficulty were restrained. 

Bill Simpson is a two-legged experiment walking away 
from institutionalism and toward a St. Francis simplicity 
of life. Most sensitive souls share his protest and look wist- 
fully at his experiment. All the worldly wisdom that we 
have tells us that he is a fool and that society cannot run 
on that individualistic basis. We must have institutions and 
organizations and machines. But such heavenly wisdom as 
we have whispers that there is something strangely rem- 
iniscent of Jesus about this man. 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


Many of us, in our religious life, are at the crossroads 
today—essentially the same crossroads that Bill Simpson 
faced ten years ago. One road is the way of institutionalism 
and machinery. Another road is the one he took—the way 
of St. Francis simplicity and poverty and individualism 
without any machinery whatever. There is also a third 
road, somewhat grass-grown and showing few if any foot- 
prints of recent travelers. Let us stand at the junction of 
these roads and let our eyes sweep along their courses. 

Down the road of institutionalism there are many delight- 
ful vistas. More numbers, larger budgets, bigger churches, 
more power in the political, social, and economic life of our 
generation—all seem to lie along that road. A _ strong 
organization can mobilize the financial resources of the 
community. It can bring all the pressure of high-powered 
publicity methods to make its members contribute larger 
and ever larger sums to the budget. With a larger budget 
our church can extend itself to other communities in the 
country and to lands across the sea. It can reach out as a 
great charity organization and help the underdogs of the 
community. It can feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
bring medical help to the sick. It can provide teachers for 
the ignorant and homes for the aged and infirm. 

A strong church machine can do even more than extend 
itself and give help to the poor. It can bring pressure to 
bear upon local and state and national governments to en- 
force laws and to enact new ones. It can make its voice 
heard in Washington, so that even the foreign policy of the 
government is affected. This has been demonstrated time 
and again, notably in the prohibition amendment and in the 
Mexican crisis. Anyone is blind who cannot see these de- 
sirable features of institutionalism. 


PITFALLS OF INSTITUTIONALISM 


But there are also pitfalls along this road. Somehow when 
we follow the institutional road we come subtly to put our 
trust in cash, in committees, and in majorities. The old cry 
of “Save souls!” becomes the cry, “Raise cash!” Some 
people get so wedded to the committee idea in church work 
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that they “can never understand how Jesus accomplished so 
much without being on a committee.” They think they can- 
not do anything without a majority. They forget that the 
prophets and saints were men who were opposed by majori- 
ties. With the help of God they put majorities to rout or 
mastered them and brought them into camp. Imagine meet- 
ing Jeremiah, or Amos, or Isaiah, or Peter, or Paul, upon 
the street, and asking him if he had raised his budget! 
Fancy consulting them about how to coddle the majority to 
vote your way! 

There is another danger for us along the road of in- 
stitutionalism. It is the danger which comes with taking 
able pastors and turning them into board secretaries and 
executives. Those who have watched the protestant churches 
multiply secretaries in the past few years have wondered 
where the process would stop. Every year sees fewer pas- 
tors and more secretaries. Shall we go on in this process un- 
til we duplicate in the ecclesiastical world that condition 
in the physical world described in Dean Swift’s famous bit 
of doggerel : 

So naturalists observe a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum? 

So much for the vistas along the road of institutionalism. 
How about the second road—the one Bill Simpson took— 
the road of St. Francis simplicity and individualism? There 
are beauties and dangers there, too. Bill Simpson’s life is a 
living example of the beauty to be reached by that road. 
There is an appeal and a power in that sort of life which 
touches something deep in our spiritual natures. But over 
against the beauty of that one life we have to place another 
picture. What would happen if we all tried to do the same 
thing? Suppose that all of us who count ourselves Chris- 


tians should decide to scrap all organization, give away our 
property, abandon responsibility for community life, stop 
earning money, paying taxes and supporting schools, and 
should strike out as religious hoboes? What would happen? 
In the first place family life would go, for we can’t main- 
tain homes and clothe, feed and educate children without 


money. Next, what right would we have to schools, or 
roads, or post offices, or to the public health service, if we 
did not do our part in both labor and taxes to maintain 
them? Our lives might be individually beautiful, but we 
would be parasites for all that. We would either reduce 
all society to anarchy or become charges upon our heathen 
fellow countrymen who, for the pleasure of our company, 
might be willing to maintain the institutions of society. 


THE ROAD OF FELLOWSHIP 


What of the third road, the grass-grown one? Histori- 
cally it has seen more romance and adventure than the 
others. It is the road which the early Christians used. Later 
the Quakers and our Pilgrim forefathers tried it. Since 
then it has been largely deserted for the broader highway 
of institutionalism. It has never had a name, but it might 
be called the road of fellowship. The groups that traveled 
this road did not think of themselves as institutions whose 
object was to extend themselves, erect larger buildings, raise 
more cash, and secure more joiners; rather they thought 
of themselves as a fellowship of men and women who were 
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seeking God. The early Christians holding their meetings 
in the catacombs, poor and persecuted and hunted, were a 
fellowship of this kind. Their organization was a bare 
minimum, but they had certain characteristics that so im- 
pressed their fellowmen that the latter called them fol- 
lowers of “The Way.” They had love and courage. It took 
courage to cling to the fellowship when Christians were 
being burned by hundreds at the stake, or thrown to the 
hungry lions of the arena. And they had power. That fel- 
lowship of early Christians overturned empires and sent 
the streams of history coursing through new channels. 

The Quakers have traveled this road. Occasionally they 
have wandered off of it and over to one of the other roads, 
but for the most part they have thought of themselves 
primarily as a fellowship under the guidance of a divine 
spirit. In the eyes of the world the Quakers may not have 
been much of a success. As a religious society they have 
had neither great numbers, nor wealth, nor imposing build- 
ings. But they have had a certain set of ideals, and a sim- 
ple way of life which has survived in spite of all the wars 
and the rumbling of modern machinery: They have exerted 
an influence in the affairs of America out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 

Our pilgrim forefathers trod this road. They considered 
their first churches in America a collection of local fel- 
lowships rather than a highly organized ecclesiastical in- 
stitution. Revolting from the established church of Eng- 
land, they chartered the Mayflower and came to America 
to found a fellowship of the spirit in the new world. How 
their fellowship endured hardships and triumphed over 
mountainous obstacles is now the common knowledge of 
every schoolboy in the land—and one of the richest heri- 
tages which has come down to us. 


FELLOWSHIP LOST IN MACHINERY 


Fellowship is not absent from our church life today. It 
is simply buried under our ecclesiastical machinery. Most 
of us can recall a few times at least when our own local 
church, under the inspiration of some strong religious im- 
pulse, pushed aside its machinery and stood out as a fel- 
lowship. Some years ago, for example, the writer served 
a small rural church in New York. The community was 
threatened with an epidemic of infantile paralysis. The 
church up to that time had the usual number of small 
cliques among its members. 
for our children now melted away the social and economic 
barriers that had made the cliques. We all felt that we 
must act as a unit in the face of the threatened danger. Our 
doctor told us that we must have an emergency hospital im- 
mediately. In the community was an old vacant house that 


3ut our love and our anxiety 


could be secured. I went before the congregation and urged 
that we go in a body to that house and work together to 
clean it and fit it out as a hospital under the doctor’s direc- 
tion. We did. Rich and poor donned overalls and worked 
shoulder to shoulder clearing out rubbish, painting the walls, 
installing plumbing and electricity. In forty-eight hours 
the hospital was ready for its first patients. In those forty- 
eight hours we all felt and prayed and acted as one. We 
forgot our differences and remembered only the things we 
held in common. Probably every church has had a similar 
experience sooner or later in its history. Whenever any 
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church ceases to regard itself as an organization out to get 
more joiners, or as an aggregation of committees, and begins 
to think of itself as a brotherhood bound together by cer- 
tain great common ideals and loves, it has become a fel- 
lowship. 

This fellowship way has its dangers, too. If we take it 
we are bound to have fewer numbers, less social prestige, 
and reduced treasuries. Those who have traveled it in the 
past have often found it a rocky road. They have had some- 
times to bear their crosses with bleeding feet. Deep into 
their sides has been thrust the spear of persecution. Not 
infrequently they have wandered off into bypaths of fanati- 
cism. That they have counted the adventure worthy of the 
dangers does not alter the fact that dangers are real. 

Such are the three roads that stretch before multitudes of 
Americans in our religious life today. There is much talk 
these days to the effect that if our denominations will unite 
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we shall be saved. Reason and common sense urge us to- 
ward union. But the really important question is not, Shall 
we unite? but, Which road shall we take when we have 
united? The world will point us to the road of instity- 
tionalism and tell us truthfully that along that way we shall 
find more numbers, more money, and more political in- 
fluence. But salvation has not been found along that road, 
We want union and we know we must have organization; 
but we want union and organization subordinated to the 
development of human souls. We want more creative per- 
sonalities—more poets, more prophets, more artists—rather 
than more executives and more committees. We want more 
good will and neighborliness rather than more money. When 
the world has spoken, if we continue to listen, we may hear 
another voice, a quiet one, urging us along the road of fel- 
lowship, saying, “Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit.” 


Wake Up the Ladies Aid! 


By Katherine Chalmers Coe 


' , TE USE the term “ladies aid” as one of endear- 
ment. More accurate writing would be, let the 
women’s missionary societies in our separate 
churches bestir themselves, for there is a very weak spot 
in our programs. The theory of missions has gone through 
a revolution in the past ten years. But our missionary socie- 
ties work on in practically the same grooves. And now let 
us go back that we may proceed more gradually to this 
serious accusation. 

Most of us come of ancestry that initiated missions and 
vigorously supported them from the beginning. We there- 
fore take missions for granted. And most of us have be- 
come supporters of missions, both home and foreign, by 
our own free will and judgment exercised in maturity. We 
are in entire sympathy with missions as they have been. 
In a rather simply organized world our noble missionary 
representatives have preached a simple individual gospel, 
“denouncing opium, atheism, idolatry and bigamy,” and 
bringing many material and spiritual benefits to the people 
to whom they have been sent. We rise and sing the doxology 
for missions at every opportunity. 


CRITICISMS OF MISSIONS 


But—some of us have friends who have traveled in the 
orient, perhaps in a business capacity in Japan. These 
friends come to us, launch into invective against the work 
the missionaries are doing in the vexed countries of the east, 
shake their heads, try to shake our belief. We can say to 
ourselves after their attack: “Oh well, that person always 
was a callous soul; besides, only a small section, perhaps 
manned with mediocre workers, came under his observa- 
tion.” Good comfort so far as it goes! Next we hear 
reports of a play running in New York and Boston, which 
is evidently devoted in large part to ridicule of missionaries 
and the whole missionary project. Once more we can com- 
fort ourselves thus: “Any play which will ridicule or sneer 


at a sincere, godly program must itself be ignored. We 
have too many perverted iconoclasts today, ready to sneer 
at whatsoever is true and lovely and honest in intention.” 
And that is fairly good comfort! Now what shall we do 
with some of the Atlantic Monthly articles of which the 
tone has been so unsympathetic to missions, and which 
have provoked open letter protest on all sides? More 
serious—this! But perhaps this critical attitude is merely 
the vogue and will pass with another season. 

Well, then, what of The Christian Century? It has been 
filled with articles reflecting dissatisfaction and distress over 
the present situation of the missionary cause. Editorials 
and articles by the score within the last two years: “Japan 
spurning our Christianity’; “China turning against 
Christianity”; India likewise. We find page after page 
of it by Harry F. Ward, Ralph Harlow, John R. Mott, 
Sherwood Eddy and others. And of this we must take ac- 
count. This is criticism from within. Though we be, in 
fact if we be missionary supporters, we must be clear-eyed 
for the future good of our cause. It is safe to summarize 
all this criticism thus: The orient will take our Christ, but 
not our Christianity; it understands the philosophy of our 
religion, but distrusts our civilization and ourselves. All 
of this is pure platitude to those who have followed the 
trend carefully, but it must be reviewed here in order that 
our women may face the fact that our whole missionary 
work is in a critical situation. 


THE WEAK POINT IN THE PROGRAM 


And now to the business of showing concretely the weak 
point in our program. Behold us then, as women’s societies, 
working to the limit to send money and missionaries into 
Japan and at the very same time allowing immigration 
rulings to pass our congress that cause bitterness in Japan 
almost sufficient to endanger the lives of those very mis- 
sionaries we send. Again, we pour money and mission- 
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aries into the mountain sections of our country, but, as 
yoters, we refuse to pass that child labor legislation which 
would permit in all our states the rearing of healthy, sound 
youth, fit to receive our spiritual teachings. And this hap- 
pens most often because we have not studied the immigra- 
tion laws and child labor laws intelligently—we have voted 
as our friends or our communities have voted. Surely it is 
clear that we are not rounding out complete missionary 
programs in our women’s societies. To be sure, our failure 
is due to ignorance and inertia rather than to intention. But 
there are few faults more ugly than ignorance. 


THE DUTY OF INTELLIGENCE 


Paul Blanshard in The Christian Century writes: “When 
is a good missionary not a good missionary? When he is 
a bad sociologist, a nationalist, an individualist.” When 
do we women in our individual societies fail as supporters 
of missionaries? When we are bad sociologists, nationalists, 
individualists. The new missionary in a changing and more 
complex world must be a good sociologist. Where our 
missionaries have been “sweet, saintly, ignorant of eco- 
nomics, and patriots, the new ones must be rebellious, in- 
quisitive, internationalists, and economic radicals.” And 
we at home must be intelligent sociologists. If we fail to 
be, our country will shortly, if it does not now, present a 
picture of Christianity in practice which will be uninspiring, 
revolting and altogether a handicap to our missionary cause. 
More than that, ignorance of sociology will often cause 
situations like the two indicated above in which money 
and effort is as if poured into a sieve. 

There is laid upon every one of us a very real duty, 
the evasion of which will, in fact, work our downfall. This 
is the duty—to be informed and intelligent upon more than 
those things that lie around us. This is our obligation as 
men and women—to be intelligent Christian citizens. So- 
ciology and international sociology are the least understood 
and at the same time the most necessary of the sciences 
today. Let Christians be intelligent first, then trust them 
to act wisely. This is the need. Now how must the “ladies 
aids,” our noble missionary societies, bestir themselves ? 


THE LADIES’ MISSIONARY MEETING 


Out in Green Meadows, the ladies sit in the missionary 
meeting. They sit, several rows of them. Then they rise 
and sing enthusiastically, “From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
from India’s coral strand.” Then they sit again and the 
speaker is introduced. She describes at great length the 
method of cooking in Zanzibar, the tribal organization of 
the Malay peninsula, the dialect of the mountain white, 
fishing customs in Iceland, the number and kinds of fac- 
tories in Japan, how they bathe babies in South Africa; 
and the ladies sit and listen. Then they make up a mis- 
sionary box and collect pennies for the “cause” in Korea. 
Worthy things to do—perfectly worthy! But, in the mean- 
time, they either do not vote at all, or they vote down any- 
thing that smacks of internationalism because Wilson, “that 
arch traitor,” started that sort of thing—and they are taking 
their husband’s authority even for that! Many societies 
and communities are far more advanced than this, but there 
are still many Green Meadows, and, alas!—some of the 
churches of our larger cities are rather Green Meadowish. 
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Why not make our missionary education three-fold in- 
stead of two-fold? Let us create a new department which 
shall study the league of nations, prohibition, the work of 
the Institute of Pacific relations, moving picture censor- 
ship, housing legislation, the findings of the department of 
labor, immigration, and the true meaning of the word 
socialist. (What a relief it would be to have that word 
properly understood and used!) Let us not be afraid 
of an occasional period devoted to the old-fashioned cur- 
rent events. Let us give actual instruction in voting and 
in specific legislation coming before our state legislatures. 
Let us have more than Christian sympathy; let us have 
Christian knowledge. Parenthetically, the men’s organiza- 
tions might profitably undertake some of these subjects. 
At a meeting of a church men’s league recently the men 
were engrossed in a heavy consideration of this weighty 
subject: “Oysters.” The men of our churches need stren- 
uous treatment also. But the women have been for cen- 
turies out of touch with the larger interests. They especially 
need this new program. Consider then: equal amounts of 
education in home missions, foreign missions and Christian 
citizenship. 


WHY NOT THE WOMEN’S CLUBS? 


Now, why unload this herculean task upon the churches? 
Why should this education not be left to women’s clubs, 
civic organizations, and political parties? In the first place, 
the church reaches many women who are not reached by 
these organizations. It is the only organization which 
touches the great masses of women. Moreover, small towns 
and rural communities very often rejoice in none of these 
organizations; and these less fortunate communities are 
modeling their programs of church work upon the pro- 
grams of larger communities. If we adopt this three-fold 
plan they will probably do likewise. The final reason for 
placing this obligation upon our churches is this: Christian 
citizenship is a logical, integral part of our missionary 
program. We cannot have too much instruction in this 
field. We must have that knowledge which, acted upon, 
will produce a truly Christian civilization and will stop up 
the gap in our missionary effort. 

Already we are bestirring ourselves. Several mission 
study books have approached sociological and citizenship 
problems in very direct fashion. In some of our large 
churches, two of the eight monthly women’s federation 
meetings are given over to lectures on the local charities 
and philanthropies. Unfortunately, these meetings are often 
innocent of conscious planning—they are only stumbled 
upon. Let us bestir ourselves more energetically. Let us 
plan a determined effort to strengthen the whole missionary 
cause by the addition in our societies of a department called 
“Christian citizenship” or some equivalent. The future of 
missions demands it. It is up to us. 


Boundaries 


AN cannot look round the roadway’s curve 
Or beyond a mountain see, 
And yet he dares to fashion creeds 
And bound eternity. 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 





Should Laymen Control the Church? 


By John R. Scotford 


ISTORY TELLS US that certain evils almost in- 
evitably follow when the clergy have their own 
way in ecclesiastical affairs. Clerical indolence has 

commonly been pretty directly proportioned to clerical in- 
dependence. Rare has been the autocratic priesthood which 
has not richly lined its own pockets. When the officials of 
the church are not responsible to the people they are quite 
likely to become the oppressors of the people. 

Reacting against these evils of the past, the churches of 
the United States, for the most part, early committed them- 
selves to the principle of lay control. In the congrega- 
tionally organized churches this is direct and obvious. The 
minister has one vote, the people have many votes, and 
the majority rules. In the connectionally organized churches 
it is possibly less apparent, but just as real. The presbytery, 
the district superintendent, even the bishop of the diocese 
have keen ears with which to detect the desires of the 
laity. There are exceptions, but as a rule denominational 
officials tend to side with the more influential members of 
the rank and file (especially if they be good givers) rather 
than with the clergy. Certain substantial advantages have 
resulted from the lay control of our churches. 


STATE CHURCH 


Lay control and lay responsibility commonly go together. 
The great trouble with a state church is that the people 
feel little responsibility towards it. The supreme virtue of 
the American church is the active participation of her laity. 
There- 
fore they are willing to serve her richly and to contribute 
abundantly to her support. 


They feel themselves to be a part of the church. 


This sense of responsibility 
has promoted the growth of Christian character in the pew. 
Real sacrifices are ofgen made “for the good of the church.” 

Reducing the minister from the position of master to 
that of servant has exercised a wholesome influence upon 
The fact that he is answerable to 
laymen conspicuous for their dustry discourages indolence. 


the clerical character. 


The ministers of America are notoriously busy—something 
which cannot be said of all clerical groups. Lay control 
tends to keep the clergy in intimate touch with life. The 
American minister cannot live a life of dreamy isolation. 
He must touch life at many points, he must preach to the 
needs of the people, or else some one else will be found 
to take his place. Lay domination of the churches has pro- 
moted an active type of Christianity with a markedly prac- 
tical slant. The people who support the churches expect 
from the churches a large measure of tangible service. 

But there are also some disadvantages in the lay control 
of our American churches. 


HUMAN SIDE OF THE CHURCH 


The omnipotence of the board of trustees tends to ob- 
scure the true nature and function of the church. We like 
to think of the church as a divine institution making God 
real to men. In practice, it may be a divine institution, but 
its policies are frequently dictated by an exceedingly human 
group of people. Those who should be led ofttimes place 
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a check-rein upon their leader. In school, the pupils do 
not commonly select their own teachers. Even in college 
the elective system tends to fill the classrooms of the easy 
instructors. Not until our young people get to the graduate 
school will they knowingly choose many difficult courses, 
The pastor of a church is primarily a teacher, but under 
the American scheme of things he is chosen by those who 
are to sit under him. Some churches have undoubtedly 
attained to the intelligence of graduate students and will 
choose a pastor because of his capacity to impart to them 
something which they lack. But most churches are con- 
trolled by people of about high school intelligence who de- 
sire a pastor to tickle their ears and warm their hearts, but 
instruct them not at all. The duty of the minister to lead 
his people in new ways of thought and life must often be 
subordinated to the desire of the people for pleasant ex- 
periences of one sort or another. Lay control frequently 
leads to clerical futility. 

The dominance of the laity places the administration of 
the affairs of the church in the hands of amateurs. Major 
decisions are often made on the basis of trivial considera- 
tions. Rome rarely, if ever, makes a mistake on real estate 
—and yet how many protestant churches have been built 
alongside the railroad track or in the middle of the block 
simply because some one was willing to donate a lot in such 
a location! The country is studded with ecclesiastical 
atrocities perpetrated by amateur architects engaged at a 
cheap price by the business men who run our churches. Too 
often our church boards assume that the minister knows 
nothing and that they know everything. 


CAPRICIOUS CONTROL 


In most churches there are laymen of little education 
who arrogate to themselves the privilege of passing upon 
the utterances of the preacher. Some Bible classes assume 
that they know far more about the scriptures than any 
theological faculty. And if the minister should be so bold 
as to express any convictions about the conduct of business, 
anyone feels qualified to tell him to hold his peace. Many 
Americans suffer from the delusion that one way to attain 
to ultimate wisdom in all fields of knowledge is to succeed 
in business. The minister with his university degree, to 
their way of thinking, can never know as much about any- 
thing as the fellow who somehow or other has managed to 
pile up the dollars.. Lay control of church affairs tends to 
discount if not discourage the intellectual leadership of the 
pulpit. 

From the point of view of the minister, the worst effect 
of the dominance of lay boards over the affairs of the 
church is that at any moment he may find his means of 
livelihood in jeopardy because of something which has 


nothing whatever to do with his competence as pastor of 
that particular church. Every minister knows innumerable 


instances of this sort. The mistress of the manse may 
antagonize the wife of some influential layman. His boy 
may have a fight with the deacon’s son. The minister him- 
self may choose to vote for LaFollette when his church is 
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for Coolidge. One pastor was called on the carpet because 
he chanced to belong to a club which invited Eugene Debs 
to speak to it. Many a pastorate has been wrecked by some 
complication which had nothing whatever to do with the 
ability of the pastor to minister effectively to the needs of 
his church. Insecurity of office due to the whimsical nature 
of much lay control of our churches is probably the great- 
est burden which the protestant minister of America has 
to bear. As an old Scotch preacher once put it: “Any day 
an old lady of either gender may decide that a change is 
good !”” 

How can this situation be met? History tells us that 
the clerical dominance of the church is a great evil. Present 
experience reveals that there are certain evils connected 
with lay control. The problem cannot be solved by allowing 
either the clergy or the laity to have things entirely their 
own way. In the industrial field the best results are not 
secured when either the employer or the labor union is 
able to dominate the situation, but when the employer and 
the worker each hold the other in respect and are therefore 
willing to bargain fairly with each other. The ministers 
should not rule the churches, but neither should the churches 
rule the ministers. The ideal relationship would be that of 
a balance of power between clergy and laity. Just at 
present our protestant ministers are unduly subject to the 
lay boards of the church. Their problem is to put them- 
selves in a position where they may talk to their church 
officials with a fair degree of independence. 


CLERICAL GROUP LOYALTY 


In many trades and a few professions a similar situation 
has been met through organization. The real function of a 
labor union is to enable the workers to meet their employers 
on a basis approaching equality. The clergy needs just such 
a service, although it is unlikely to come in the form of a 
union. But the ministers can learn something from the 
labor movement in regard to group loyalty. When there 
is labor trouble, no worker, whether he belongs to the union 
or not, will knowingly take the job left vacant by a striker. 
sut when there is a difficulty between a minister and a 
church, in which the church has been guilty of injustice, 
most of the brethren are ready and willing to take the 
pulpit which has thereby become vacant. To use labor 
parlance, the woods are full of “scab” preachers. An in- 
telligently cultivated sense of group loyalty would do much 
to put the clergy in its true position. 

Another means for improving the status of the ministry 
would be to limit the number of candidates for the min- 
istry. Home missionary superintendents tell us that there 
are not sufficient men available for the churches, and cite 
the large number of vacant churches reported in the year- 
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books. Investigation suggests, however, that many of 
these churches deserve to remain vacant permanently, for 
they offer neither a living wage nor a worthwhile task. But 
whenever the pastor of a church paying a respectable salary 
resigns, the church officials are deluged with applications 
for the pulpit. During the war there was a real shortage 
of ministers—and as a consequence salaries fairly jumped, 
and many churches procured parsonages for their pastors. 
Much of the arrogance of church officials is due to the 
abundance of ministers. A trustee of a prominent church 
revealed much when he remarked that it would be a simple 
matter to get another pastor, but a most difficult undertak- 
ing to secure a competent janitor should any accident befall 
the present incumbent! But so long as there is something 
mysterious about the motives which carry men into the 
ministry, and so long as theological seminaries must justify 
their existence by the size of their enrolment, there will 
probably be no effectual limitation of the numbers of the 


clergy. 


ORDINARY AND EXTRAORDINARY MINISTERS 


As matters now stand, each minister must meet this 
problem for himself. If he be simply an ordinary man, 
neither markedly better nor perceptibly worse than some 
thousand other men in the ministry, he must accept employ- 
ment on such basis as the churches care to offer it to him. 
He will find many churches that will treat him with every 
consideration and allow him large liberty of prophesying. 
In general, the increase of education and culture is tending 
to improve the treatment which the ministers receive from 
the churches. Yet dealing fairly with the ministry is due 
more to good nature on the part of the churches than to 
any security which inheres in the office. If a church chooses 
to give its pastor a shabby deal, he has no recourse. He 
must bear his cross as patiently as he may. This may be 
good for his soul, but it certainly is not good for the souls 
of the church officials. 

The man of unusual gifts can meet with his church offi- 
cials on the basis of equality. Some men have a pastoral 
genius which gives them a unique place in the lives of their 
people. In consequence they can do much as they please. 
No one thinks of them under the category of hired men. 
Some men are skillful organizers and successful money- 
raisers. There are always churches in need of their min- 
istrations. Most fortunate of all are the outstanding preach- 
ers. For some reason or other there seem to be more great 
pulpits than there are great preachers. The number of 
men who can fill certain great downtown churches is strictly 
limited. Instead of men competing for churches, the 
churches compete for men. The fortunate few who have 
the ability to meet such situations command large salaries 
and enjoy great freedom of utterance and of action. 

If the power of the clergy and the laity in our American 
churches could be in larger degree equalized it would benefit 
the laity as well as the clergy. The churches would be saved 
from many foolish actions. The words of the minister 
would fall with greater force upon the ears of the people. 
The arrogance of those who lust for power would be 
checked. Democracy in the church might become less of a 
dream and more of a reality. The kingdom would be ad- 
vanced. 





British Table Talk 


London, October 11. 

HERE MUST HAVE BEEN many who heard with a 

sense of personal loss that T. C. Williams of Menai 
Bridge was dead. He died suddenly, as he sat in his 

chair in his study; he was still in the prime of life, a familiar 
and welcome figure in the pulpits of both Wales and England. 
He was the heir to a long line of 
Welsh preachers and after he had 
graduated at Oxford he too en- 
tered the ministry of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist church. The conditions of the ministry 
which he exercised in that church made it possible for him 
to give much of his time to preaching away from home. He 
became a select preacher for great occasions, and there were 
very few honors in this field of service which were not given 
to him. Quite wisely he refused to leave the pulpit for the 
professor’s chair; to his preaching he gave the utmost pains, 
so that by a nation which is skilled in judging sermons, he was 
acclaimed as a master. “The last of the old lions of the pulpit 
.. + Dr. Williams,” wrote Martin Pew in the Christian World 
some time ago, “combines many of the attributes of the great 
orator-preachers of the past; a handsome and stately presence, 
a golden voice, a sure mastery of gesture.” He did not set out 
to guide his hearers along new paths of thought; he did not 
interpret his office as that of a prophet to the nation in its 
political life; he was content to expound what was evidently a 


real and deep experience of the glory and power of Christ. 
* * * 


The Death of a Great 
Welsh Preacher 


Maneuvers for 
Position 

Each political party is busy maneuvering to secure a favor- 
able point of vantage in the coming struggle. There is no 
election due immediately, but already the wise directors of 
parties are thinking of the case which they will present to the 
country. Labor has definitely approved a surtax upon unearned 
incomes of a certain character above £500 a year “with the 
object of liberating resources for the abolition of taxes on 
necessaries, for the development of the social services, and 
for the reduction of the debt.” At the same time labor re- 
affirms its purpose to delete from the statute book the bill re- 
cently passed to deal with trades unions and with the problems 
left by the general strike. The conservative rank and file evi- 
dently want a reform of the house of lords, and suffrage 
for all—men and women—over 21 years of age; they are in- 
clined to criticize their leaders who know how many dangers 
there are for those who set about reforming the lords. The 
liberals have nearly completed their proposals on industry. 
They are aiming at putting 500 candidates into the field; and 
some wary prophets think that though they will not be a large 
party, they may be large enough to hold the balance between 
labor and conservatism. But for the moment there is little in 
politics to excite much passion. 

* * * 

The Congregational Union 
In Session 

As I write the Congregational union is assembled at New- 
castle. When it met there last, I can remember how Dr. Whyte 
preached on “When the Son of man cometh shall he find faith 
in the earth,” and leaning solemnly over his pulpit inquired who 
our favorite midnight author was. There have been many 
changes since then and among them one at least for the better 
—the subjects with which the assembly deals are coordinated. 
The theme chosen for this year is “The Christian Realization 
of God”: in church history; in present-day experience; in the 
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worship of the church; in the wider fellowship of the churches; 
in Christian living, and so forth. The resultant impression of 
such a meeting should be far more abiding than if the subjects 
were chosen at random to fit the powers of certain attractive 
speakers. On the missionary side, Dr. Datta of India, Dr, 
Peters of British Guiana are to speak, as well as the treasurer 
of the L. M. S., Mr. W. H. Somervell, while the L. M. S. holds 
a special thanksgiving service for the jubilee of its Central 
African mission. 

* . + 
England’s Highest Honor 
For Dr. T. T. Lew 


Punch prints these lines: 


We welcome among us today 
A most distinguished guest, 
Who comes from far Cathay— 
A preacher splendidly dressed, 
With a hood of scarlet hue 
And a skirt of peacock blue. 


We cannot of course refuse 
To honor his high uplift, 
His very enlightened views, 
Or his great linguistic gift, 
For besides his native Chinese 
He speaks seven tongues with ease. 


But Punch is free to own, 
He is also charmed by a name 
Which is worthy of being blown 
On the resonant trump of fame, 
With those of Wellington Koo 
And the Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo 
Timothy Tingfang Lew. 


To be sung in Punch is the highest distinction open to the 
inhabitants of these isles or to visitors; and my friend Dr. 
Lew must be congratulated upon this honor; being a man of 
much serene and celestial humor he will treasure this tribute 
to his honorable name. 


And So Forth 

Mr. Horatio Bottomley is to lecture on “Five Years in Hell,” 
and to recite a ballad which he composed in Maidstone gaol. 
Oscar Wilde wrote his “Ballad of Reading Gaol”; Mr. 
Bottomley his “Ballad of Maidstone Gaol.” Of all the 
spell-binders of our time there have been few to be com- 
pared with Mr. Bottomley. ... The south of England has 
had one of the loveliest weeks in the memory of living man, 
but the city of London in the early mornings has suffered much 
from fog. One day all was black in the center but ten miles 
away I tramped the forest in the glory of the sunshine under 
the beeches now turning red, and gnarled hornbeams, which 
add to our forest the slight touch of the grotesque, without 
which beauty is never perfected. But who of our visitors, tell- 
ing, on their return to America, of their journeys eastward, 
will believe me? They saw us in the rain and the gloom. October 
is showing a kindlier face but they are not here to see it! . - - 
Mr. Lloyd-George comes in for some of the gibes of Sit 
Henry Wilson, whose diaries are now published in book form. 
This gallant soldier was not accustomed to use balanced words. 
His moderation was not known to all men; on the contrary 
he wrote in his diary any ferocious judgment of others, espe 
cially of politicians—he called them the “Frocks”—which oc- 
curred to him. But Mr. Lloyd-George is able to quote the 
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following letter from this man of invective to himself; it is 
a palpable hit: “I really think you have gone cracked about 
Henry Wilson, but I am sure you know how deeply grateful 
I am, not so much for all the rewards you have showered on 
me as for your constant kindness. I can’t tell you how pleased 
I am about your O.M. Of course it in no way represents your 
services in this war, for let me tell you, in case you don’t 
know it, you more than any man living or dead, you almost 
alone, won this war. That is the bare truth and the whole 
truth. How pleased I am about Hankey Pankey and your 
tribute to him. Take care of yourself, P.M. dear.” It is natural 
that the ordinary reader should wonder what importance he 
should attach to the diaries of this warrior, and indeed whether 
such outbursts ought to have been published. Some time ago 
I called attention to the importance of some charges made in 
these diaries. Wilson and Fisher were without doubt the 
master minds in the army and navy of the pre-war days. But 
of their influence upon the policy of the nation in those days, 
there is little for which to be thankful. . . . The bishop of 
Gloucester in a very able letter seeks to prove that the eucha- 
ristic doctrine which underlies the new prayer-book, is not un- 
scriptural. The former bishop of Manchester, Dr. Knox, flatly 
asserts that the new prayer-book is contrary to scripture. The 
bishop of Gloucester quotes from John and Charles Wesley the 
lines : 
Yet may we celebrate below 


And daily thus thine offering show 
Exposed before Thy Father’s eyes. 
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But Dr. Knox does not hesitate to condemn these lines of the 
Methodist preachers as unsound by the standards of scripture. 
John and Charles Wesley are conceded by him to the other 
side. . . . Every layman has six sermons in him that he could 
and should preach, says Lord Hugh Cecil. Six and not more! 
. . . 

The L. M. S. in 
Straits 

This old and noble society is faced by a crisis. Its income 
of late has not kept pace with the expenditure necessitated by 
the increase of prices everywhere. In order to carry on its 
present work £25,000 more must be added to its annual income. 
A guarantee that this will be done must be made before No- 
vember 18, or a budget will be prepared on the basis of a with- 
drawal from one or other of its historic fields. The Congre- 
gational churches are having the case put before them with 
urgency, and I believe they will respond to the call, but it is 
a serious hour for all who believe that in days to come, as in 
the past, the bold pioneering spirit of the L. M. S. is needed. 
It is not to be thought of lightly that the society of John 
Williams, Morrison, Moffat, Livingstone, Chalmers, and Gil- 
mour, should be compelled to reduce its operations, when from 
every side there are calls to put all the resources that are avail- 
able into the task of preaching not any system of theology or 
ecclesiastical order, but “the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God.” That is the one commission left to this society from the 
days of its foundation. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


BOOK S§ 


A Roman Catholic Life of Erasmus 


Life, Character and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. By John Joseph Mangan. Macmillan, 2 vols., 
$10.00. 


OTH the readers and the writers of modern muck-raking 
B biography should study Erasmus. It will help them to 

understand—what everyone ought to know by intro- 
spection—that no man is as bad as his worst qualities and mo- 
ments or as good as his best. It is not a reasonable require- 
ment that a hero should be a hero all the way through. To 
say that is not to condone defects but simply to insist that a 
man should not be robbed of credit for the merits which he has 
because of the discovery that there were other merits which 
he does not have. So there is no occasion for excitement if we 
find that Washington sometimes lost his temper, or that Lincoln 
wrote an ungentlemanly letter about Mary Owen. The republic 
does not stand or fall with the impeccability of even its great- 
est men. Plaster saints and whited sepulchres do not con- 
stitute the alternatives in estimating historical characters or 
people generally. And Erasmus had more inconsistencies and 
contradictions in his character than most men. 

The author of this extended and, on the whole, very valuable 
life of Erasmus indulges in two quaint fancies, neither of which 
particularly impairs the value of his work. One is that it is 
possible that “the personal beliefs of the writer shall not enter 
into the matter (of writing history) in the slightest degree,” 
and that he has attained that ideal of complete detachment 
from his own religious predilections. The other is that com- 
mon opinion ascribes to Erasmus something approximating per- 
fection, at least in critical scholarship, and utter freedom from 
the influences of prejudice and personal interest,—“sitting in 
mid-Europe administering with Jovian decision and Rhada- 


manthine sternness well-merited reproof and blistering repro- 
bation to both sides in the controversy; Justice herself could 
not be more’ cold and unyielding than he appeared to me to be. 
And this I find to be the generally accepted view of him.” On 
the contrary, nearly every biographer of Erasmus from Froude 
to Huizinga has shown him to have been compounded of 
scholarship and prejudice, of courage and pusillanimity, of 
critical acumen and scurrilous raillery. Fancy a Rhadamanthus 
writing “The Praise of Folly,” or a hundred per cent hero 
diverging from the truth to escape from an embarrassing situa- 
tion, as Erasmus certainly did. Dr. Mangan’s picture of a 
character strangely compounded of virtues and vices is more 
true than it is novel. 

The author’s Roman Catholic point of view is obvious at 
many points in the narrative. He is right enough, for example, 
in saying that Erasmus had no “vocation” for the clerical life. 
He knew it himself and not only took his vows under protest 
but, so far as possible, undid the error of his youth in assuming 
the monkish habit by getting a dispensation from the obligation 
to wear it. But the author will not have it that the church 
even shared with him the responsibility for that initial mis- 
take. “He was not compelled” to take holy orders. “No amount 
of persuasion, threat, objurgation, or cajolery could have com- 
pelled him to become a monk against his will.” On this princi- 
ple, no amount of duress can be said to compel anybody to do 
anything. There is always the alternative of resisting and tak- 
ing the consequences. 

Nor will he have it that the renaissance was in any sense a 
revolt against the domination of the church over the thought 
and life of men. “It was not a revolt against anything.” It was 
rather the fruit of the “quickened intelligence of Europe which 
resulted from the crusades.” But even if that last statement 
were much more true than it is, we would still have to con- 
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sider what part in the total movement was played by the 
revolt which was stimulated by this quickening of the intel- 
ligence. It was far from negligible. A chapter is devoted to 
Laurentius Valla with no mention of his most important work, 
the treatise on the Donation of Constantine. To be sure, he 
says that the chapter is concerned only with Valla’s annotations 
on the New Testament, but he says it only after some pages of 
vilification of Valla’s character and reference to other works 
which are quoted, as indeed they easily can be, to his discredit. 
The implicit train of argument is: Valla was a dangerous and 
immoral character; Valla annotated the New Testament; Eras- 
mus read the annotations; therefore the comments of Erasmus 
upon the New Testament are vitiated by Valla’s questionable 
morals. 

It is in his treatment of Erasmus’ “Praise of Folly” that the 
author of the life most clearly reveals his point of view, in 
spite of his initial disclaimer of letting his own beliefs enter 
into his estimate. Now this was a scurrilous book. There is 
no doubt about that. It could never circulate in Boston today 
if it dealt with contemporary matters as it dealt with matters 
which were then contemporary, and it would certainly go on 
Mayor Thompson’s Chicago bonfire if it treated the fathers of 
the republic as it treated the highly respected leaders of that 
time. Some of it could not qualify for publication under the 
motto, “All the news that is fit to print.” But when he at- 
tacked the vices and luxury of the clergy and the ignorance 
and immorality of the monks, he had a shining mark for his 
satire, whatever one may think of the quality of the ammuni- 
tion that he used. One cannot convincingly defend the abuses 
of the church and the debased condition of monasticism by 
merely showing that their critic used rather nasty language in 
describing them. The book was epoch-making in its influence, 
which it could not have been if its indictments had been mere 
libel on worthy men. Erasmus published it in rather cowardly 
fashion, but it was a brave deed to publish it at all. 

But I must say in conclusion, after so much of criticism, 
that Dr. Mangan has given much fruitful study to his theme 
and has amassed a great quantity of valuable material upon it. 
The special value ef his contribution lies in the fact that, as a 
physician, he has brought his professional knowledge to bear 
upon Erasmus as a neurotic suffering from certain disorders 
which warped and marred his personality. But whatever may 
have been the degree of nervous instability with which he was 
afflicted, he touched the quick of the sores of the church of his 
time, and with a touch which was curative as well as caustic. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Protestant Scholasticism 


The Philosophy of Personalism, by Albert C. 
Abingdon Press, $3.50. 


EDIEVAL SCHOLASTICISM culminated in the 

elaborate philosophical system of St. Thomas 

Aquinas. The underlying principle of the work of 
the great Dominican was the desirability of formulating the 
most perfect metaphysical defense of the essential dogmas of 
the Roman Catholic church. With rare dialectical skill St. 
Thomas, building upon an Aristotelian foundation, fashioned 
such an amazingly clever philosophical interpretation of the 
dogma that it remains to this day the accepted philosophy of 
the vatican. 

When protestantism broke away from the older faith it re- 
pudiated scholasticism and all its works. Luther was especially 
vehement in his denunciation of the subtleties of the school- 
men. It became a part of the protestant tradition that religion 
could get along without impressing philosophy into its service. 
In this way the field was left open for the free development 
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of metaphysical speculation. The result was the greatest re. 
naissance in the domain of philosophy since the age of Pericles, 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Roman Catho- 
lic thought is scarcely represented in the history of modern 
philosophy. The great names which one instinctively calls to mind 
—Leibnitz, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume—were all outside the pale of the Roman 
Catholic church. The insistence upon subjecting philosophy 
to the authority of church dogma is unquestionably primarily 
responsible for the poverty of Roman Catholic metaphysics, 
Thought, if it is really to go far, must be free, and it cannot 
be free so long as it is circumscribed by any kind of theological 
dogma. 

While the main current of protestant reflection has deemed 
it unnecessary to attempt the development of a new scholasticism 
which should in a measure parallel the Summa of St. Thomas, 
there have been occasional efforts in this direction. One of the 
most notable is furnished in the philosophical writings of Bor- 
den P. Bowne. Professor Bowne, who “was very sure of 
God,” determined to formulate a philosophy which would most 
effectively buttress and support the theistic dogma of current 
protestantism. Starting from the basis of the real character 
of personality, both human and divine, he evolved a somewhat 
eclectic system which guaranteed the validity of the protestant 
dogma and at the same time satisfied his own philosophical 
needs. His metaphysical treatment has received rather scant 
attention abroad and, outside of a somewhat limited theological 
circle, has exerted no profound influence even in America. 

Dean Knudson has rendered a valuable service by gathering 
together the different threads of Bowne’s philosophy and ex- 
pounding them in one clearly and systematically developed vol- 
ume. The devotion of the author of this book to his phil- 
osophical master is one of the noticeable characteristics of his 
treatment. Few pages occur where some such expression as 
“Bowne used to insist” or “Bowne said” thus or so may not 
be found. It is Bowne and not Kant who overthrows Anselm 
and the ontological argument, and it is also Bowne rather than 
James Ward who gives the coup de grace to Herbert Spencer. 
This devotion is so obviously naive and sincere that as we pro- 
ceed in our reading we rather come to admire it. After all, 
one of the finest loyalties which life affords is the devotion of 
a pupil to his teacher. This devotion Professor Knudson un- 
questionably illustrates in the most complete and abundant 
measure. 

The author, following Bowne, defines personalism as “that 
form of idealism which gives equal recognition to both the 
pluralistic and monistic aspects of experience and which finds 
in the conscious unity, identity, and free activity of personality 
the key to the nature of reality and the solution of the ulti- 
” Most of the great philosophers, 
beginning with Plato and ending with Bowne, we are told, were 
personalists, although the latter transcended all the others in 
the clearness with which he expounded the system. © Philoso- 
phers who deserve honorable mention in this field are Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, Leibnitz, Berkeley, 
Kant, Hegel, and Lotze. As the author puts it in his con- 
cluding sentence, “It (personalism) is the ripe fruit of more 
than two millenniums of intellectual toil, the apex of a pyramid 
whose base was laid by Plato and Aristotle.” A metaphysical 
pyramid with Plato and Aristotle at the base and Borden P. 
Bowne at the apex is at least an interesting figure. 

Dr. Knudson traces the development of personalistic thought, 
especially in the course of 19th century reflection, in his first 
chapter and then proceeds to compare other epistemological, 
ontological and theological systems with it, closing with 4 
chapter on militant personalism in which he valiantly chases 
every philosophical foe off the field of battle and places the 


mate problems of philosophy.’ 
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chaplet of victory upon the head of Borden P. Bowne. Through- 
out this somewhat lengthy discussion one is never at a loss to 
know how the issue will come out. We are constantly reminded 
of the medieval scholastics who might play with the mouse of 
heresy a little but were always sure to devour it in the end. 
In the long run all our speculation must conform to the dogma. 
Of course, we aim to be as fair and as logically consistent as 
possible within the limitations beyond which we dare not pass. 
We find especial pleasure in removing the epidermis from the 
materialists, agnostics, and other hereditary foes of the church. 
Both Catholic and protestant scholasticism can accomplish this 
sort of thing with admirable precision and skill. 

When we approach the question as to whether protestantism 
really needs an official philosophy of the scholastic type doubt- 
less there will be some differences of opinion. For one thing, 
we have gotten along pretty well thus far without it and, as 
we have already indicated, modern philosophy has profited not 
a little by our decision to adhere to the open field. So far as 
the writer can see, there is no need for protestants to abandon 
their historic position. Roman Catholicism may require a 
metaphysical formulation of the scholastic type, but this is not 
true of the position of the reformers. 

As for the metaphysical theory of Bowne considered on its 
own merits, we have only one criticism to offer. It is an abso- 
lutism of a somewhat modified type, but an absolutism never- 
theless. As such, it founders on the same rock which has made 
shipwreck of so many gallant metaphysical craft throughout 
the centuries. The rock to which we refer is the problem of 
evil. It is significant that the excellent index which is appended 
to this volume does not contain the words “evil” or “sin.” A 
philosophy which ignores this elementary but all-disturbing 
problem can scarcely lay claim to finality. If Dean Knudson 
will convert his personalism from an absolutist to a definitely 
pluralistic form we shall find little to criticize in his system. 
It seems strange that modern theists cannot recognize the fact 
that the older monistic treatment of their subject is simply a 
hopeless anachronism. Whether they recognize it or not, the 
inherent contradictions involved in all absolutist theories are 
now becoming the property of even the man in the street. 
Personalism, we doubt not, will be the basis of the theism of to- 
morrow, but it will involve a thoroughgoing pluralistic inter- 
pretation which abandons frankly and forever the contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies embodied in the traditional monism of 
the older Christian dogma. 

FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 


Books in Brief 


DELIGHTFUL miscellany of table-talk, reminiscence, 

homily, and interpretation is contained in the SaturDAY 
Papers by T. R. Glover (Doran, $1.50), subtitled “religious 
comments on the news of the day.” The brief ard breezy arti- 
cles which make up the volume were first printed in Prof. 
Glover's weekly column of the London Daily News. And yet, 
even in writing for a constituency as miscellaneous as that of 
a daily paper, he has not written down to his audience, but has 
endeavored, and rather successfully too, to draw his audience 
up to him. And though the comments were suggested by the 
news of the day, they are not so journalistic as to be without 
permanent value. 


The number of books about Jesus increases so rapidly and 
continuously that the reader who cannot devote his whole time 
to this field needs a guide to the new literature if he wants to do 
anything with it at all. Such a guide has been prepared by 
Adelaide Teague Case, As Mopern Writers See Jesus (Pil- 
grim Press, $1.00). It is a descriptive catalog of books about 
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Jesus, including modern versions of the New Testament, lives 
of Jesus, studies of the historical and social backgrounds and 
of the relation of Jesus to modern problems, courses of study, 
Bible stories for children, poetry, plays, and pictures. The job 
is exceedingly well done. That the author sets Papini in his 
proper place—a very low one—establishes a presumption of the 
soundness of her judgment of other books, and the presump- 
tion is sustained by further examination of her estimates. The 
book is invaluable for students and preachers, and should be on 
the reference shelf of every church school library. 

Devout poems by a young Catholic priest, most of them ac- 
ceptable to protestant piety and showing true poetic feeling, 
are collected in THe Son oF MAN AND OTHER POEMS AND 
Essays by John Bernard Kelly (Doran, $1.50). There are 
some lapses, as in the adaptation of “Mary had a little lamb” to 
furnish an exposition of the relation between Mary and her 
Lamb. The prose is less successful, except the account of 
Joyce Kilmer and the place of religion in his life. The story 
embodying the argument for transubstantiation is a singularly 
futile piece of propaganda; and the argument about “sanctity 
and soldiering,” with its defense of the policy of having chap- 
lains with the army on the ground that “‘the man of peace is 
often responsible for that deadly calm which makes a man 
surer in his power to kill”—that is pretty bad. Killing men in 
battle, we are told, is now a matter of organization and me- 
chanical efficiency, and a man does it better when he is not too 
much engaged in hating the enemy. If he has been shriven 
and steadied by the chaplain, he is less nervous and can make 
his calculations more accurately if he is directing artillery 
fire or can pull the trigger with deadlier precision if he is a 
sniper. Therefore, give us more chaplains. Well—what have 
we told you before about the real meaning of the alliance of 
Christ with Mars? 


Thomas Masson, for twenty-eight years editor of Life and 
now on the editorial staff of the Saturday Evening Post, had 
published two books about religion before the appearance of 
Tue City oF Perrection (Century Co., $2.50). The purpose 
of this book is to serve as a guide to the city of the Real Self; 
to unite all seekers for perfection, that is, for character and life, 
into a mutually understanding and cooperating company, 
whether they come as Christians, Jews or Mohammedans. The 
central truth which the author emphasizes is that happiness, 
success, and achievement start from the inside of a man, not 
from anything outside of him. Mr. Masson has read the 
philosophers to some purpose, and I am sure he knows what 
he means when he says that “our bodies are unreal; the thing 
which we call self is the only reality.” But I am not sure that 
his readers will understand it as he does—or as I think he 
does. Nor am I quite satisfied with the quietist attitude which 
this metaphysic supports: “Nothing which you do or leave un- 
done makes the slightest difference to the universe in the 
spiritual or real sense. Your material problem does not matter. 
Day by day you go on, are drawn on by events, and nothing 
really happens. Bills get paid. Or if they do not, the world 
goes on. Your problem is only what you think it is, at any 
given moment. Therefore it is never any problem. Sin is not 
guilt. It is ignorance, darkness.” Even with a style so en- 
gagingly simple and transparent, there are evidently possibili- 
ties of misunderstanding as to just what it means for a thing 
to be “unreal” or for it not to matter. But as a matter of fact, 
in our present civilization there is so much more danger of 
worrying over things that ought not to be worried about and 
looking vainly for external cures for internal ills, that one 
welcomes such a confident and wholehearted assurance that 
“the kingdom of God is within you.” W. E. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Men’s Class Commends Denver 
Conference 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The men’s class of Asbury Methodist Sunday school 
of this city have asked me as leader to express to you their 
sincere and hearty appreciation of your article, “The Rebuke 
Direct,” in your issue of October 6, and to ask you, if you can 
find the space, to permit us through your columns to commend 
the members of the Denver conference for their courageous 
adherence to the declarations of the general conference and the 
principles of the Prince of Peace. It is most heartening. 

The great church bodies have adopted splendid declarations 
on the subjects of war and imperialism, but Christian men 
have too often been intimidated by blatant militarists whose 
chief weapons are epithets. If the churches will stand by their 
faith as the Denver conference has done, they can create a 
new national psychology of peace. 

Our faith needs no apology. It is time to declare that the 
real menace, not only to the republic, but to civilization and 
the human race, are those who believe, and act upon the belief, 
that international relations cannot rest upon the basis of friend- 
ship and goodwill, and that international disputes can be settled 
only by the arbitrament of war. 


Seattle, Wash. W. D. Lane. 


There Is a “Village Type” of 
Christianity 
Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

Sir: “Is there a village type of Christianity?” Day by day 
in our village there is constantly renewed goodness and kind- 
ness. Many sick are cared for by busy neighbors; old people 
find comfort in homes where no tie of kinship exists; friendli- 
ness holds out a hand to those who might easily be ostracized; 
people face death with serene assurance, having long since en- 
tered eternal life. Most of these folk are members of our 
warmly fraternizing village churches. 

My earliest personal knowledge of injustice and unfair busi- 
ness dealing came through an elder of a well-known city church. 
This in no whit takes away from the honor I give the elder 
of another church in that same city. His quiet good deeds, 
often freshly rehearsed forty years after his death, take their 
place with the goodness of many church folk in our village. 

“Ts there a village type of Christianity?” 

Walton, N. Y. Ruta HAvuLeNnBEEK St. JOHN. 


From a School Principal 


Epitor Tre Curistian Century: 


SIR: As a subscriber to The Christian Century I cannot 
refrain from writing my heartiest sympathy and appreciation 
for your paper and the great work it is doing for the kingdom. 
I have a few little pleasures and, in my financial situation, little 
luxuries. But the last of them ever to be given up would be 
The Christian Century. You are doing a thousand times better 
than most of the other periodicals I see. 

Sometimes I get discouraged in my attempts to be and act 
as an intelligent Christian. I frequently get discouraged, in 
spite of the optimism that a college training instilled into me, 
for the future of Christianity. It is letters like those published 
from Mr. Neal Van Loon and Mr. B. F. Spaulding in one of your 
recent issues that cause my discouragement. Such hopeless 
narrow-mindedness, such a lack of world vision, such a failure 
to sense the message and goal of Christ, such a straining at a 
knat and swallowing of the camel—when I see so much of this 
spirit as exemplified in these letters I almost lose courage. And 
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then when I read the editorials and articles that you publish 
I take courage and am grateful for those thousands, including 
The Christian Century editors and the leaders among our young 
people who see in Christianity something more than sectarian. 
ism, something more than biblical integrity and infallability, 
something more than this damnable, selfish 100 per cent-ism, 
something more than an idea of God as being white and stamped 
on the bottom “made in U. S. A.” 


Hinsdale, N. Y. Frank W. Mason, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for November 13. Lesson text: Hosea 11:1-4, 8-9; 14:4-8. 


God Better Than Man 


OSEA loved a woman; she was charming but inconstant. 

One day she left him for another man; he was heartbroken. 
Passing through the slave market, he saw her put up at auction. 
Rushing to the block he bid her in, although it cost him nearly 
all that he possessed. For a time she seemed very happy in his 
home and then he noticed her restlessness and one day she dis- 
appeared. This would seem to have been enough. But still he 
loved her. Again he found her and again he brought her to 
his home, his home and hers. Hosea was very religious and as 
he brooded over this sad experience of his wayward, restless 
wife, he suddenly sat up: “Why,” he exclaimed, “this is precisely 
what Israel has been doing—leaving God and running off after 
false gods!” He wrote it in a book and that book is now in 
our Bible, and a very fine bit of writing it is. If a mere man 
can be so kind to and considerate of his untrue wife, God can 
be even kinder to men who are unfaithful to him. God is a 
“Hound of Heaven”; he is in pursuit of his own. 

As a matter of fact, this unselfish type of love always has and 
always will be the greatest redeeming force in the universe. It 
is this psychology that causes mission workers to make use of 
mottoes about the love of mothers. It is this which causes col- 
lege presidents to remind wayward sons of the sacrifices of their 
fathers. When we see our sins in terms of the suffering love of 
some one for whom we care, that, if anything, will win us back 
to the paths of righteousness. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto myself,” said Jesus. He knew that the sufferings 
of the cross would be the most attractive power possible. One 
of the best women I ever knew told me that she joined the 
church because the story of the cross melted her heart and drew 
her irresistibly to the service of Christ. It is the power of un- 
selfish love and devotion. 

It is when we grasp the idea that God is better than a million 
mothers, stronger and truer than a million fathers, that we feel 
ourselves drawn to him by a power so vast that it cannot be 
resisted. The men and women of the church who have been 
won by God’s love have developed into the highest Christians. 
Look at St. Francis; he honestly tried to incarnate God's love. 
And his was about as good and successful an effort as men have 
seen since Christ. He cared for the sick; he loved men into fel- 
lowship with Christ. He inspires us today with a strange and 
unearthly fire. What he did, we can do. Love begets love. 

How strange it is that we cannot see the necessity for big- 
heartedness. Many preachers do not see this. I met a preacher 
not long ago who could be great if he could only forget his ow 
brilliance. I found him cold; I was glad when he left our com- 
pany; he is heartless. Many a simple man or woman, lacking 
higher education, draws you and holds you by the power of 
unselfish love. You say that you like people who are human; 
you mean that you like people who know how to show real affec- 
tion. In home and school, in office and church, we wait for this 
wholesome, warm, transforming element. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEW BOOKS of REAL DISTINCTION 











A Guide to the Understanding 
of the Old Testament 
JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, D.D. 


“No one could wish for a better statement 
of what criticism makes of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is fair, candid, thorough, cau- 
tious." —Expository Times. $2.25 








Light From the Ancient East 


PROF. ADOLF DEISSMANN, D.D. 


An entirely revised edition enriched by 
the most recent discoveries, and offering 
the latest conclusions of this t authority 
on the social background of Enristianicy. 

8; illus. 8vo. $10.00 





Peter: Prince of Aposties 


REV. PROF. F. J. FOAKES- 
JACKSON, D.D. 

The first work of scholarly distinction on 
the character of Peter and his place in the 
life of the Church. A wealth of Scriptural, 
archaeological and traditional a 

2.50 











Paul: The Jew 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY AN UN- 
KNOWN DISCIPLE” 
An imaginative story of Paul before his 


conversion, so credible that his later 
activities have redoubled significance. $2.00 





Pulpit Mirrors 
REV. EDWARD H. BYINGTON 


The author uses the laboratory method 
of study, presenting specimen cases to show 
the factors that make for and against effec- 
tive preaching. $2.00 





Five Thousand Best Modern 
Illustrations 
REV. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 
Illustrative material for every conceivable 


need in the minister's life. An unparalleled 
compilation. Thoroughly indexed $4.00 











Unto the Least 
EUGENE THWING 


Vivid stories that plead the cause of out- 
cast men. A book for all who minister 
$1.35 











God and Pain 
REV. GEORGE STEWART, Ph.D. 


A new approach to an age-old perplexity; 
replete with evidences of God's beneficence 
$1.35 





I Pronounce 
Them 


G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 





A startling novel that squarely faces 
the urgent modern problem of mar- 
riage and divorce, and powerfully ap- 
peals for the Christian viewpoint. 


“Better calculated to stir brave 
thinking than half a dozen sociological 
tomes.""—Christian Century. $2.00 











At the Lord's Table 
DAVID OWEN THOMAS, M.D. 


A surpassing study of the Lord's Supper 
—devotional, historical, critical. The 
product of long research. $3.00 











Doran's Ministers Manual 
REV. G. B. F. HALL OCK, D. D. 


A mine of sermonic and other material 
for every Church service of the entire year 
Chock full of ideas, $2.00 














Christianity as Life 


EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


An illuminating study of the genius of 
Christianity in terms not ‘ 
energy and motive. An unusual and highly 
suggestive approach to the subject. $2.50 





The Public Worship of God 
Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1927 
REV. J. R. P. SCLATER, D.D. 


An authoritative set of guiding principles 
for pastors and other leaders of worship 
programs Distinctive in psychological 
value $2.00 





Foundations of Faith 
Vel. IV. Eschatological 


REV. W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 


The noted English preacher candidly 
examines the Christian view of immortality 
and the life beyond. An arresting book on 
a vital subject. $1.75 














The Incarnation in Our Street 
REV. GEORGE STEWART, Ph.D. 


What Christ means to the homes and 
streets of modern America. Made vivid 
by illustrations inimitably written. $1.35 





The Sufficiency of Jesus 
REV. JAMES AUSTIN RICHARDS, D.D. 





A powerful appeal for the complete fulfil- 
ment of Christ's program for social right- 
eousness and ethical religion. $2.00 


The Bible of Jesus 
W. M. GRANT, M.A., D.D. 


A penetrating inquiry into the Master's 
view and use of the Old Testament. An 
important book in a neglected field. $2.00 











The Attitude of Jesus 
Toward Woman 
REV. M. MADELINE SOUTHARD, M.A. 








A aighly readable account of how Jesus 
changed the world for womanhood. “It 
may without fulsome praise be styled a 
classic." — Watchman-Examiner, $1.50 


Christian Social Reformers of 
The Nineteenth Century 


EDITED BY HUGH MARTIN 


A stirring description of the contributions 
Florence Nightingale, Wilberforce, 
Howard, and others, to the transformation 
of the social order. $2.00 








The Church and Science 


HECTOR MACPHERSON, Ph.D. 


An inclusive and documented survey of 
the impact of scientific thought upon 
theology. Distinguished by its complete 
fairness to the Church. $; a5 











Job: Moral Hero, Religious 
Egoist and Mystic 
JAMES McKECHNIE 


“Abounds in valuable aphorisms, and 
must be reckoned with as a preeminent 
contribution to the literature of the Old 
Testament.” —British Weekly. $1.50 

















Christ and Money 


HUGH MARTIN 


An impressive discussion of stewardship 
which also gives intelligent attention to the 
Church's relation to t larger aspects of 
the money problem. $1.00 











The Healing of the Nations 


ARCHIBOLD CHISHOLM 


A fearless and persistently Christian 
consideration of the international s of 
the social problem. A book that deals with 
grave realities. $1.50 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY ~ 


DORAN BOOKS 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Rev. George Alexander, 84, 
With One Congregation 43 Years 

Rev. George Alexander recently cele- 
brated his 84th birthday and in connection 
with the celebration received many felici- 
tations upon his long period of ministry 
in New York city. From 1884 to 1919, 
Dr. Alexander was pastor of the old Uni- 
versity Place Presbyterian church and 
shortly after it merged with First church 
he was called as leader. Thus he may be 
said to have been with the same congre- 
gation for 43 years. 


U. of C. President 
Defines Religion 

Addressing chapel service at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, President Max Mason 
gave this definition of religion: “Religion 
to us is not a set of statements revealed, 
but the relation of man to his brother. 
Every scientific laboratory should be rev- 
erently devoted to the search for the great 
truth. The microscope is not the enemy 
of religion; it is the tool. The tools of 
both religion and science are those by 
which the truth may be found wherever 
it may lie.” 

Goodwill Congress Will Ask 
“Must We Have War?” 

“Must we have war?” will be the cen- 
tral theme of the 12th annual International 
Goodwill congress which is to be held in 
St. Louis November 9-11 under the aus- 
pices of the World Alliance for interna- 
tional friendship through the churches. 
Among the speakers scheduled are: Henry 
W. Steed, of London; Newton D. Baker, 
Henry T. Allen, Prof. James T. Shotwell, 
Col. Raymond Robins, Chancellor Her- 
bert S. Hadley, Rev. William P. Merrill, 
Archbishop Glennon, Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennypacker, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Dr. 
Timothy Lew, Rev. Arthur Pringle, Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton and Rabbi Louis Wolsey. 


Sir Henry Lunn to Visit 
American Universities 

Sir Henry Lunn, M. D., sails from 
England to New York Nov. 5, chiefly for 
the purpose of lecturing before American 
universities on “The American Constitu- 
tional Struggles, 1787-1865, and their Les- 
sons in Relation to the League of Na- 
tions.” He expects to speak at Cornell, 
Syracuse, Washington, Duke and Toronto 
universities; also at the University of Vir- 
ginia and William and Mary college. 


Religious Education Forces 
Meet in Malden, Mass. 

The first bi-annual convention of the 
Massachusetts council of religious educa- 
tion and the 37th state Sunday school 
convention met on October 25-27 at First 
Baptist and other churches of Malden. 
The convention theme was “Learning to 
Live the Christian Life.” 


Church Congress Bewails 
Shortage of Clergy 

At the recent church congress held at 
Ipswich, England, the bishop of Chiches- 
ter emphasized the shortage of clergy, 
especially in the industrial towns. A way 
out was suggested called the “sponsor- 
ship scheme,” which proposes a wisely 
administered fund for the education of 
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young men who desire to enter the min- 
istry but who cannot afford the educa- 
tional preparation necessary. This plan 
was initiated by Lord Grey. 


Dr. Fosdick Broadcasts Afternoon 
Sermons Over Chain 

Dr. H. E. Fosdick is no longer broad- 
casting his Sunday morning sermons from 
Park Avenue Baptist church, New York, 
but every Sunday afternoon, at 5:30 east- 
ern time, he specially broadcasts a ser- 
mon from the studio of the National 
broadcasting company, New York. The 
sermons are reaching many millions of 
hearers, as the chain covers practically 
the entire country, from coast to coast. 
A week ago he preached on “Formal vs. 
Vital Religion.” 


Bishop Gore Finds “Divine 
Wisdom” in Zarathustra 

At St. Botolph’s church, Bishopgate, 
London, in the first of his lectures on 
“Christ and Society,” Bishop Gore said: 
“The same divine wisdom or word which 
was incarnated in Christ has always and 
everywhere been at work in the world. 
The same inspiration which we find in 
Amos or Hosea we cannot but feel also 
in that ancient Iranian seer, Zarathustra.” 


Boston Lutherans in 
Reformation Festival 

The Lutheran Men's association of 
greater Boston featured a_ reformation 
festival in Symphony hall Oct. 30. A 
vested choir of 250 voices drawn from the 


various Lutheran churches led the sing- 
ing. The address was given by Rey. 
Charles N. Jacobs, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Lutheran theological semi- 
nary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


All Ireland Mourns 
Cardinal O’Donnell 

Patrick Cardinal O’Donnell, primate of 
Ireland, who died on Oct. 22, rose from 
the humblest beginnings to become the 
youngest bishop in the Catholic church, in 
1888. At the time of his death he was 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of all 
Ireland. During the eucharistic congress, 
held in Chicago last year, Cardinal 
O’Donnell was considered the most popu- 
lar of the visiting princes of the church, 
He is praised by Catholic leaders as hav- 
ing devoted much of his time to bettering 
the political and social conditions in his 
country. For 30 years he was a member 
of the royal commission on the congested 
districts. He served in the Irish conven- 
tions of 1917 and 1918 and was a staunch 
adviser of the Irish parliamentary party. 


Memorial Services 
For S. Hall Young 

At the headquarters of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions in New York, 
there was held, on Oct. 24, a memorial 
service for Rev. S. Hall Young, pioneer 
Presbyterian missionary to Alaska, whose 
death occurred Sept. 2. The program in- 
cluded: the call to Alaska as broadcast in 
1877; Dr. Young’s response to this call 
as an address by Rev. John A. Marquis, 














Books of Distinction 





Secretary, a seminary student, and 


The Evangelistic Church 
By Frederick E. Taylor, D. D. 


"T°EN chapters on evangelistic methods and means by one who as a Y. M. C. A. 
tor has persistently sought to grow himself 
| and his associates into efficiency for the supreme business of the Christian and the 
Church. The book is full of practical suggestions, vibrates with evangelical earnestness, 
teems with illustrations from a long and highly successful ministry. 


$1.50 net 





When Power Comes 
By Albert D. Belden, B. D. 


A group of sixty-one true short-story 
illustrations for the minister and public 
speaker. $1.25 net 


Things That Matter Most 
By John M. Moore, D. D. 


A clear statement of the major problems 
of life and help toward their solution. 
$1.25 net 


Man and Message 
By John Humpstone, D. D. 
The requisites of a good minister as 
illustrated by characteristics of the 
world's greatest preachers, $1.50 net 





The Hurry Call of Jesus 
By Thomas J. Villers, D. D. 


Fifteen stirring evangelistic addresses from 
the pulpit of the White Temple, Port- 
land, Oregon. 1.50 net 


Soul-Trapping 
By John Snape, D. D. 
This book takes its name in part from the 


words of Jesus, “You shall catch men.” 
$1.25 net 


A Permanent Faith 
By William E. Hammond, D. D. 


A source of helpfulness to those who are 
seeking to reconstruct their religious 
thinking. $2.00 net 








| 
| 16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
2328 8S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


| Hag Jirdsan Prose 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


313 W. Third Street, Los A: 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 


Order from your own bookstore or from our nearest house. 


439 Burke Building, Sentts 
223 Chureh Btreet, Toronto 
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general secretary of the board; the read- 
ing of a poem by Dr. Young, unfinished 
at the time of his death, and the “peo- 
ple’s prayer of consecration.” Other spe- 
cial memorial services are being planned 
in Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash., and 
Youngstown, 


Presbyterians to Study 
German Immigration 

The care of German immigrants will 
be the major home missionary problem of 
the Presbyterian church during the next 
ten years. Germany has an annual quota 
of 51,227. To take care of these new- 
comers the Presbyterian church has a 
completely organized German language 
work consisting of one synod and three 
presbyteries. 


Berlin Missionary 
Work Prospers 

The recently published annual report 
of the Berlin missionary society shows 
that in its fields in South Africa, East 
Africa and Southern China that society 
maintains a total staff of 159 foreign 
workers and 1,734 native workers. 


Kansas City Church 
To Be Endowed 

During October plans were launched 
looking toward the endowment of Inde- 
pendence Boulevard Christian church, 
Kansas City, Mo. The neighborhood of 
this church is not the bulwark of financial 
strength it once was, wealthy families hav- 
ing moved out and apartment buildings 
having been erected in adjoining blocks. 
The church plant cost $500,000 and the 
expense of carrying on the work is heavy. 
It is hoped by the endowment plan to 
make permanent the useful service of the 
church, 


A Sunday Rest Day 
For Washington 

Before the 69th congress adjourned, 
Congressman Lankford of Georgia gave 
notice on the floor of the house that he 
would re-introduce his bill for a Sunday 
rest day law for the District of Columbia, 
as soon as the 70th congress convenes. A 
second meeting of the United council, rep- 
resenting various reform and religious or- 
ganizations, was held in Philadelphia, Oct. 
7. These societies have agreed to stand 
squarely for a bill which forbids all un- 
necessary business and labor on the Lord’s 
day, all commercialized amusements and 
entertainments, whatever unnecessarily 
disturbs the peace of the Lord’s day. Rev. 
David G. Wylie, of New York, heads the 
United council. 


Rev. W. H. McLain Goes to 
Philadelphia Disciples Church 

Rev. Wilford H. McLain, of the Chris- 
tion church at Huntington, Ind., has ac- 
cepted a call to First Christian church, 
Philadelphia. Mr. McLain is a Yale man. 


Family the Real Battleground, 
Says Dr. Fosdick 

“What our nation amounts to in the 
end will be determined by the home life 
of our children,” declared Dr. H. E. Fos- 
dick in a recent sermon at Park avenue 
Baptist church, New York city. “We hear 
it said that religion is an intimate and 
personal matter,” he continued. “Parents 
refuse to interfere with their offspring’s 
choice of faith, but get rid of their re- 
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sponsibility by saying: ‘Let him make up 
his mind independently when he comes of 
age. As if religion could be added to a 
man’s life, like a bay-window to a house! 
Voluntarily or involuntarily, we are teach- 
ing our children some sort of religion. A 
home in which there is fear and distrust 
is propagating a sort of religion that will 
make a return to confidence, faith or hope 
well-nigh impossible.” 


Y Has New Leader 
For Boys’ Work 

J. C. Clark, pioneer Y. M. C. A. boys’ 
work secretary in China, has been ap- 
pointed head of association world brother- 
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hood work for boys, with headquarters 
in New York. He succeeds J. A. Van 
Dis, who will become general secretary 
at the Akron, O., Y. 


Chinese Molding New Church, 
Says Y Secretary 

Bernard Brown, general secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Ipswich, Eng., recently 
made an address in Chicago, and declared 
that “the Chinese do not want any of our 
western sects.” “It is a good thing,” he 
said, “that most of the foreign mission- 
aries have had to leave their stations, thus 
giving an opportunity for both Chinese 
Christians and the missionaries to find out 








New Harper Religious Books 





book. 


Dean, Yale University. 


The Christian Experience 
of Forgiveness 

By H. R. Macxintosn, D.Phil., D.D. 
“T think it is by all means the strongest 
book available in its field and I am putting 
it in my book list as a book to be bought 
and used by ministers widely.””—Cleland 
B. McAfee, D. D., McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





The Miracles from a Modern Point of View 


THOSE DISTURBING MIRACLES 
By Lioyp C. Douctas, D.D. 


“ *Those Disturbing Miracles’ by Lloyd Douglas is a very readable 
It is written in a clear, concise, arresting style; it con- 
tains a fresh, unconventional discussion of the miraculous element 
in the Scriptures; it shows a wealth of spiritual imagination and 
of real insight which makes it rewarding, even to those who do 
not accept all of the author’s conclusions.”—Charles R. Brown, 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM THE PUBLISHER 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 


$2.00 


Religion as Man's 
Completion 
By Rupo.ren M. Binper, Ph.D. 


“ ‘Religion as Man's Completion’ will interest not 
only students of philosophy but also all minds eager 
to understand the subtle, the irresistible and prac- 
tically unavoidable problem of the inner life. No 
book published during the year is richer in its 
suggestions and more worth reading than this.” 
—Presbyterian Advance. $2.50 
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JosEpH Fort NEWTON 


writes a remarkable book 


GOD andthe GOLDEN RULE 


Twenty-four articles of great beauty and deep religious 
insight by a brilliant and liberal clergyman. Some of the titles 
are: Believing Unbelief, The Fourth Dimension, The Presence, 
The Mind of Jesus, What Is a Religious Man?, The Making 
of a Mystic, Living with Ourselves, The Sacrament of Beauty, 
Living Under Pressure, The Power of the Spirit. 


$2.00 
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New York 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Rev. George Alexander, 84, 
With One Congregation 43 Years 

Rev. George Alexander recently cele- 
brated his 84th birthday and in connection 
with the celebration received many felici- 
tations upon his long period of ministry 
in New York city. From 1884 to 1919, 
Dr. Alexander was pastor of the old Uni- 
versity Place Presbyterian church and 
shortly after it merged with First church 
he was called as leader. Thus he may be 
said to have been with the same congre- 
gation for 43 years. 


U. of C. President 
Defines Religion 

Addressing chapel service at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, President Max Mason 
gave this definition of religion: “Religion 
to us is not a set of statements revealed, 
but the relation of man to his brother. 
Every scientific laboratory should be rev- 
erently devoted to the search for the great 
truth. The microscope is not the enemy 
of religion; it is the tool. The tools of 
both religion and science are those by 
which the truth may be found wherever 
it may lie.” 

Goodwill Congress Will Ask 
“Must We Have War?” 

“Must we have war?” will be the cen- 
tral theme of the 12th annual International 
Goodwill congress which is to be held in 
St. Louis November 9-11 under the aus- 
pices of the World Alliance for interna- 
tional friendship through the churches. 
Among the speakers scheduled are: Henry 
W. Steed, of London; Newton D. Baker, 
Henry T. Allen, Prof. James T. Shotwell, 
Col. Raymond Robins, Chancellor Her- 
bert S. Hadley, Rev. William P. Merrill, 
Archbishop Glennon, Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennypacker, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Dr. 
Timothy Lew, Rev. Arthur Pringle, Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton and Rabbi Louis Wolsey. 


Sir Henry Lunn to Visit 
American Universities 

Sir Henry Lunn, M. D., sails from 
England to New York Nov. 5, chiefly for 
the purpose of lecturing before American 
universities on “The American Constitu- 
tional Struggles, 1787-1865, and their Les- 
sons in Relation to the League of Na- 
tions.” He expects to speak at Cornell, 
Syracuse, Washington, Duke and Toronto 
universities; also at the University of Vir- 
ginia and William and Mary college. 


Religious Education Forces 
Meet in Malden, Mass. 

The first bi-annual convention of the 
Massachusetts council of religious educa- 
tion and the 37th state Sunday school 
convention met on October 25-27 at First 
Baptist and other churches of Malden. 
The convention theme was “Learning to 
Live the Christian Life.” 

Church Congress Bewails 
Shortage of Clergy 

At the recent church congress held at 
Ipswich, England, the bishop of Chiches- 
ter emphasized the shortage of clergy, 
especially in the industrial towns. A way 
out was suggested called the “sponsor- 
ship scheme,” which proposes a wisely 
administered fund for the education of 
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young men who desire to enter the min- 
istry but who cannot afford the educa- 
tional preparation necessary. This plan 
was initiated by Lord Grey. 


Dr. Fosdick Broadcasts Afternoon 
Sermons Over Chain 

Dr. H. E. Fosdick is no longer broad- 
casting his Sunday morning sermons from 
Park Avenue Baptist church, New York, 
but every Sunday afternoon, at 5:30 east- 
ern time, he specially broadcasts a ser- 
mon from the studio of the National 
broadcasting company, New York. The 
sermons are reaching many millions of 
hearers, as the chain covers practically 
the entire country, from coast to coast. 
A week ago he preached on “Formal vs. 
Vital Religion.” 


Bishop Gore Finds “Divine 
Wisdom” in Zarathustra 

At St. Botolph’s church, Bishopgate, 
London, in the first of his lectures on 
“Christ and Society,” Bishop Gore said: 
“The same divine wisdom or word which 
was incarnated in Christ has always and 
everywhere been at work in the world. 
The same inspiration which we find in 
Amos or Hosea we cannot but feel also 
in that ancient Iranian seer, Zarathustra.” 


Boston Lutherans in 
Reformation Festival 

The Lutheran Men's association of 
greater Boston featured a_ reformation 
festival in Symphony hall Oct. 30. A 
vested choir of 250 voices drawn from the 


various Lutheran churches led the sing- 
ing. The address was given by Rey. 
Charles N. Jacobs, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Lutheran theological semi- 
nary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


All Ireland Mourns 
Cardinal O’Donnell 

Patrick Cardinal O’Donnell, primate of 
Ireland, who died on Oct. 22, rose from 
the humblest beginnings to become the 
youngest bishop in the Catholic church, in 
1888. At the time of his death he was 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of all 
Ireland. During the eucharistic congress, 
held in Chicago last year, Cardinal 
O’Donnell was considered the most popu- 
lar of the visiting princes of the church. 
He is praised by Catholic leaders as havy- 
ing devoted much of his time to bettering 
the political and social conditions in his 
country. For 30 years he was a member 
of the royal commission on the congested 
districts. He served in the Irish conven- 
tions of 1917 and 1918 and was a staunch 
adviser of the Irish parliamentary party. 


Memorial Services 
For S. Hall Young 

At the headquarters of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions in New York, 
there was held, on Oct. 24, a memorial 
service for Rev. S. Hall Young, pioneer 
Presbyterian missionary to Alaska, whose 
death occurred Sept. 2. The program in- 
cluded: the call to Alaska as broadcast in 
1877; Dr. Young’s response to this call 
as an address by Rev. John A. Marquis, 














Books of Distinction 





The Evangelistic Church 
By Frederick E. Taylor, D. D. 


'T’EN chapters on evangelistic methods and means by one who as a Y. M. C. A. 

Secretary, a seminary student, and pastor has persistently sought to grow himself 
and his associates into efficiency for the supreme business of the Christian and the 
Church. The book is full of practical suggestions, vibrates with evangelical earnestness, 
teems with illustrations from a long and highly successful ministry. 





$1.50 net 





When Power Comes 
By Albert D. Belden, B. D. 


A group of sixty-one true short-story 
illustrations for the minister and public 
speaker. $1.25 net 


Things That Matter Most 
By John M. Moore, D. D. 


A clear statement of the major problems 
of life and help toward their solution. 
$1.25 net 


Man and Message 
By John Humpstone, D. D. 
The requisites of a good minister as 
illustrated by characteristics of the 
world’s greatest preachers, $1.50 net 





The Hurry Call of Jesus 
By Thomas J. Villers, D. D. 


Fifteen stirring evangelistic addresses from 
the pulpit of the White Temple, Port- 
land, Oregon. $1.50 net 


Soul-Trapping 
By John Snape, D. D. 


This book takes its name in part from the 
words of Jesus, “You shall catch men.” 
$1.25 net 


A Permanent Faith 
By William E. Hammond, D. D. 
A source of helpfulness to those who are 
seeking to reconstruct their religious 
thinking. .00 net 
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| 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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general secretary of the board; the read- 
ing of a poem by Dr. Young, unfinished 
at the time of his death, and the “peo- 
ple’s prayer of consecration.” Other spe- 
cial memorial services are being planned 
in Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash., and 
Youngstown, O. 


Presbyterians to Study 
German Immigration 

The care of German immigrants will 
be the major home missionary problem of 
the Presbyterian church during the next 
ten years. Germany has an annual quota 
of 51,227. To take care of these new- 
comers the Presbyterian church has a 
completely organized German language 
work consisting of one synod and three 
presbyteries. 


Berlin Missionary 
Work Prospers 

The recently published annual report 
of the Berlin missionary society shows 
that in its fields in South Africa, East 
Africa and Southern China that society 
maintains a total staff of 159 foreign 
workers and 1,734 native workers. 


Kansas City Church 
To Be Endowed 

During October plans were launched 
looking toward the endowment of Inde- 
pendence Boulevard Christian church, 
Kansas City, Mo. The neighborhood of 
this church is not the bulwark of financial 
strength it once was, wealthy families hav- 
ing moved out and apartment buildings 
having been erected in adjoining blocks. 
The church plant cost $500,000 and the 
expense of carrying on the work is heavy. 
It is hoped by the endowment plan to 
make permanent the useful service of the 
church. 


A Sunday Rest Day 
For Washington 

Before the 69th congress adjourned, 
Congressman Lankford of Georgia gave 
notice on the floor of the house that he 
would re-introduce his bill for a Sunday 
rest day law for the District of Columbia, 
as soon as the 70th congress convenes. A 
second meeting of the United council, rep- 
resenting various reform and religious or- 
ganizations, was held in Philadelphia, Oct. 
7. These societies have agreed to stand 
squarely for a bill which forbids all un- 
necessary business and labor on the Lord's 
day, all commercialized amusements and 
entertainments, whatever unnecessarily 
disturbs the peace of the Lord’s day. Rev. 
David G. Wylie, of New York, heads the 
United council. 


Rev. W. H. McLain Goes to 
Philadelphia Disciples Church 

Rev. Wilford H. McLain, of the Chris- 
tion church at Huntington, Ind., has ac- 
cepted a call to First Christian church, 
Philadelphia. Mr. McLain is a Yale man. 


Family the Real Battleground, 
Says Dr. Fosdick 

“What our nation amounts to in the 
end will be determined by the home life 
of our children,” declared Dr. H. E. Fos- 
dick in a recent sermon at Park avenue 
Baptist church, New York city. “We hear 
it said that religion is an intimate and 
personal matter,” he continued. “Parents 
reluse to interfere with their offspring’s 
choice of faith, but get rid of their re- 
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sponsibility by saying: ‘Let him make up hood work for boys, with headquarters 

his mind independently when he comes of in New York. He succeeds J. A. Van 

age.’ As if religion could be added to a Dis, who will become general secretary 

man’s life, like a bay-window to a house! at the Akron, O., Y. 

Voluntarily or involuntarily, we are teach- , y 

ing our children some sort of religion. A Chinese Molding New Church, 

home in which there is fear and distrust Says ¥Y Secretary 

is propagating a sort of religion that will Bernard Brown, general secretary of 

make a return to confidence, faith or hope the Y. M. C. A. of Ipswich, Eng., recently 

well-nigh impossible.” made an address in Chicago, and declared 

that “the Chinese do not want any of our 

Y Has New Leader western sects.” “It is a good thing,” he 

For Boys’ Work said, “that most of the foreign mission- 
J. C. Clark, pioneer Y. M. C. A. boys’ aries have had to leave their stations, thus 

work secretary in China, has been ap- giving an opportunity for both Chinese 

pointed head of association world brother- Christians and the missionaries to find out 








New Harper Religious Books 


The Miracles from a Modern Point of View 


THOSE DISTURBING MIRACLES 
By Lioyp C. Douctas, D.D. 


“*Those Disturbing Miracles’ by Lloyd Douglas is a very readable 
book. It is written in a clear, concise, arresting style; it con- 
tains a fresh, unconventional discussion of the miraculous element 
in the Scriptures; it shows a wealth of spiritual imagination and 
of real insight which makes it rewarding, even to those who do 
not accept all of the author’s conclusions.”—Charles R. Brown, 
Dean, Yale University. $2.00 





The Christian Experience Religion as Man's 
of Forgiveness Completion 
By H. R. Macxintosn, D.Phil., D.D. By Rupotren M. Brinper, Ph.D. 
“T think it is by all means the strongest “ ‘Religion as Man’s Completion’ will interest not 
book available in its field and I am putting only students of philosophy but also all minds eager 
it in my book list as a book to be bought to understand the subtle, the irresistible and prac- 
d db . idely.”,—Cleland tically unavoidable problem of the inner life. No 
BR MeA > DM. we ely. —Vielan book published during the year is richer in its 
. cAfee, - D., McCormick Theologi- suggestions and more worth reading than this.” 
cal Seminary. $3.00 —Presbyterian Advance. $2.50 
ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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how much the Chinese can do without 
outside aid.” Mr. Brown reports that the 
works of Wells, Shaw and other English 
and American writers are now appearing 
in the new common language of the Chi- 
nese people. 


Irish and Scotch Missionaries 
To Work Under Chinese 

From Rev. F. W. S. O'Neill, of the 
Irish Presbyterian mission in Fakumen, 


Manchuria, comes this word of an im- 
portant adjustment being made by this 
mission to the situation created by the na- 
tionalist movement in China: “At our 
synod last month an important forward 
step was taken. In future the location 
and work of missionaries is to be under 
the jurisdiction of synod. The practical 
method of carrying this out will be 
through a policy committee of Chinese 
and foreigners. The Irish council made 


Canadian Trends and Events 


A Convention That 
Was Different 

N OUTSTANDING EVENT in cur- 

rent Canadian history is the reorgani- 
zation of the conservative party at a na- 
tion-wide convention in Winnipeg. Two 
things had to be decided—policy and 
leadership. A decisive lead on the first 
ballot prepared for the election, on a sec- 
ond vote, of Mr. R. B. Bennett, of AIl- 
berta. His political history has no inter- 
est for my readers, but his response to 
the delegates’ choice was extraordinary. 
In a crowd of seven thousand political 
partisans, he made a simple and impres- 
sive religious statement. Comparing his 
position with that of the young men whom 
he had seen ordained to the Christian 
ministry, he reminded his audiences that 
those men were called on then to re- 
nounce business and personal gain, giving 
themselves unstintedly to one sacred 
cause. Mr. Bennett pointed out that, 
though he was rightly reputed to be one 
of the wealthy men of Canada, with huge 
industrial interests as well as an eminent 
position in law, he felt obliged to follow 
the young minister and he thereupon sol- 
emnly renounced business and profes- 
sional life, announcing that he would 
speedily cut himself apart from all his 
gainful occupations fo give his life wholly 
to the service of his country through a 
great historic party. Right-minded citi- 
zens have welcomed this fine idealism, 
true as it is to all that is known of the 
man. Not a master of machine politics, 
but a man of culture, with philosophic 
breadth and insight, Mr. Bennett will 
bring to Canadian life one more example 
of high character and intellectual power. 
The nation has hailed with thankfulness 
both the election and the acceptance. 
The convention adopted a policy which 
would have seemed impossible a few 
years ago. Instead of perpetuating the 
supposed alliance with big business in a 
policy of high protection, the party 
adopted a declaration of responsibility to 
all consumers and to all productive work- 
ers. Especially startling was the 
courageous adoption, as the basis of in- 
dustrial policy, of the labor charter of 
rights set forth in the covenant of the 
league of nations, including the maximum 
eight-hour day for labor. 


Baptists Split on 
Fundamentalism 

While this political gathering was hold- 
ing the attention of western Canada, an- 
other convention was gathering in To- 
ronto representing the Baptists of the 
central provinces. Here an open disrup- 
tion came to pass. A noisy faction, of 
whom the chief spokesman has been a To- 


ronto pastor, Dr. T. T. Shields, has per- 
sistently assailed the educational work 
carried on in the Baptist university of 
MacMaster. The criticism became violent 
when the college called to a chair Pro- 
fessor Marshall, late of Coventry, Eng- 
land, a gentleman of devout faith, high 
character, winsome spirit and accurate 
scholarship. The style of the attack was 
familiar to all who watch the methods of 
fundamentalist polemics; but the lofti- 
ness of the assailed professor brought him 
from conventions, congregations and col- 
leges, welcomes of growing warmth. Last 
year the conduct of Dr. Shields was such 
that the convention applied to the legis- 
lature for powers to exclude from its 
sessions persons who by a three-fifths 
vote were declared to be disorderly or 
essentially out of harmony with the con- 
vention. Not for conservative doctrines, 
but for disorderly behavior and obstruct- 
ing the work of the convention, the 
powers were this year invoked, and Dr. 
Shields was excluded from the conven- 
tion. He and his friends, however, re- 
gard the issue as involving loyalty to the 
traditional faith of the Baptist com- 
munion; and so far as they represent that 
faith they can reasonably so regard the 
act. They feel that they are excluded for 
persistent witnessing against what they 
(Continued on page 1311) 
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a start by putting their proposed loca. 
tions before two Chinese representatives 
of that synod committee before passing 
these locations (Scottish council does not 
meet in summer.) At the policy com- 
mittee a motion was proposed by me and 
seconded by D. T. Robertson, principal 
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Arich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to! the right tunes. New 
hymns voicing the social consciousness. 
Words within the music staff. Hymns 


From the East 


“Out of some ten or twelve hymn books we 
have been considering, we have selected Hymns 
or THE Curistian Lire. Please send the books 
as quickly as possible.” 

Aug. 27, 1927. 





* 


The most usable, satisfactory, and beautiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D. D. 


logically. grouped and in orderly pro- 
gression. Responsive Readings: each 
selection occupies a single page. Clear 
readable type. Durable binding. 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 
Two Recent Letters 


From the West 


“Our committee have investigated thoroughly 
about a dozen hymnals and we consider Hymns 
or THE CurRisTiAN Lire par excellence. The 
mechanical features are almost perfect and the 
content unsurpassed. May we have the books 
at once?” 

Sept. 21, 1927 


Shall We Send You an Examination Copy? 
THE HYMNAL for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Edited by Dr. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery, will be ready soon. If 
you are looking for a new Church School hymnal, we will send you an 
examination copy immediately on publication. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 
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of Manchuria Christian college, that mis- 
sionaries give up their voting powers in 
synod. (This had already been agreed to 
in principle by conference). But the 
Chinese members of the committee de- 
clined to accept the motion. They would 
not accept our offer to give up voting 
powers. And it was, so far as one could 
see, not mere courtesy, but their real de- 
sire, either in all or most of the Chinese 
members’ minds.” 


A Memorial to the Late 
Marion Lawrance 

At Conference Point, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., on a property held for the Inter- 
national Council of religious education, 
there has been dedicated a new adminis- 
tration building as a memorial to the late 
Marion Lawrance, for many years secre- 
tary of the International S. S. association. 


Detroit Church Observes 
Centenary 

First Baptist church, Detroit, celebrated 
its centenary Oct. 12-20. This church 
was organized in an academy building on 
the site of the present site of the city hall, 
with 9 members. The present member- 
ship is 1,377. 


Colorado Presbyterians 
Feature Men’s Institutes 

An outstanding feature of Colorado 
synod’s plans for the autumn is a series 
of five men’s institutes held this week at 
Akron, Ft. Collins, Denver, Pueblo and 
La Junta. 


Louisville Presbyterians 
In Loyalty Campaign 

An eight weeks’ loyalty campaign, con- 
ducted under the auspices of George 
Dowey, of the building department of the 
national board, of which Dr. A. F. Mc- 
Garrah is director, has grown into a city- 
wide campaign in Louisville. It will be 
followed by a special financial solicitation 
for the Presbyterian colored mission and 
other Presbyterian building projects. 


Presbytery of Yukon 
Holds Jubilee 

A special jubilee meeting of the pres- 
bytery of Yukon was held recently in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. This presbytery is 
geographically not only the largest in the 
United States, but the farthest north. The 
church in which they met, the First Pres- 
byterian, has a history going back to the 
holding of the first Protestant service in 
Tanana Valley, in the neighboring town 
ot Chene. 


Religious Freedom Urged 
For Japan Schools 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Christian council of Japan, held late in 
October, a resolution was passed request- 
ing the department of education to with- 
draw all regulations interfering with full 
liberty of religious teaching in private 
schools. This is considered interesting in 
view of the former action of government 
Officials in asking the cooperation of the 
Various schools in seeing that the youth 
is taught in a manner to counteract “dan- 
gtrous thoughts.” The purpose of the 
council’s request is to make the way clear 
for religious instruction, not only in the 
Christian but in other faiths. For 30 
years there has been a government regu- 
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lation which limits the privileges of teach- 
ers of church matters. The regulation is 
not enforced. 


Jews Undertake Communal 
Survey of New York 

The Jewish communal survey, of greater 
New York, is undertaking a two-year 
study of the bureau of Jewish social re- 
search at the request of a citizens’ com- 
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mittee to determine the social needs of the 
New York Jewish community. A corps 
of fifty social workers, headed by experts 
in medical care, child care, family wel- 
fare, recreation and education, is making 
an intensive effort to determine the exact 
situation in each of these fields and recom- 
mended a program of development for 
the next decade. Among other things, 
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rience as missionaries of the Cross of Jesus Christ. Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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A guide for the cooperative thinking of 
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Was ever before a book on the Chinese puzzle greeted 


with such unanimous praise? 


New York Evening Post 
There have been thirty or forty 
good books on China this year, 
but none that I have seen so per- 
fectly meets the needs of the 
average reader as Paul Hutchin- 
son’s “What and Why in China.” 


American Mercury 
The intelligent and _ interested 
newspaper reader should find this 
book of great value. 


Chicago Evening American 
It is brief and straight to the 
point, telling exactly what the 
average person would like to 
know as a matter of general in- 
formation. 


New York Nation 
Simple, pictorial, clear, with a 
minimum of Chinese names and 
a full dose of sympathy. 


Chicago Daily News 
The historical background, the 
personalities involved and_ the 
part played by the world powers 
all have been brilliantly sum 
marized by Mr. Hutchinson. 


Review of Reviews 
A clear, straightaway account of 
what has been going on in the 
Far East since the Chinese revo 
lution of 1911. 

Christian Evangelist 
For the sake of an informed pub- 
lic opinion, it will be well if many 
intelligent citizens read “What 
and Why in China.” Authoritative, 
clear, readable 

Prof. George A. Smithson 
(University df California.) If we 
are to be citizens of our modern 
world we must keep informed as 
to what is going on in China. Dr. 
Hutchinson's book makes this 
easy. 

Zion’s Herald 
Abounds in facts clearly stated 
and well-supported. We heartily 
commend it. 


Brooklyn Eagle 
A book explaining the crisis 
which faces 400 million peopk 
as does this book, is of distinct 
service. 

New York American 
Those who want the Chinese po- 
litical problem in a nutshell will 
here find it compactly set forth. 

New York Sun 
This book should be read widely 
and will do much to prevent hys- 
teria which is based on rather 
complete ignorance of what it is 
all about. 


Weekly People 
Read it. You can then pick up 
your paper and make sense out of 
Chinese news. 


The Woman Citizen 
Mr. Hutchinson writes with in- 
formed sympathy for the new 
China. 

Journal of Commerce 
Will help the western world to 
understand the evolution of self- 
government in the Far East. 


New York Herald Tribune 


Lively and readable. 


Nashville Tennesseean 


A concise and interesting sum- 
ming up of conditions. 


Columbia Record 
While Hutchinson uses the style 
of a journalist, he attacks the 
problem with the mind of a 
statesman and the heart of a gen- 
tleman. 


Lutheran Church Herald 


In a few short, clear chapters 
this book makes it possible for 
the general reader to understand 
what is going on in China. 


E. F. Edgett in Radio Book Talk 
Is one of those books that is 
literally much in little. 


Oakland Tribune 
This is the book to supply the in- 
formation about China which 
many are seeking. 


Libraries 
The single chapter, “In a Nut- 


shell,” is worth more than most 
other writings on China. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 
A concise and clear treatment. 


New York Christian Advocate 
It is written in a lucid and lively 
style which maintains unfailing 
interest. 


James H. Franklin 
(Secretary American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society.) A single eve- 
ning with this volume will give 
an excellent picture of the strug- 
gle that now arrests the attention 
of the world. 


Glenn Frank 

I have this evening read Paul 
Hutchinson’s “What and Why in 
China” in which is set down, 
with brevity and clarity, just what 
I need to know of China’s day- 
before-yesterday in order to un- 
derstand the dispatches about 
China today. 


Saturday Night, Los Angeles 
No book about China is so en- 
lightening on the political situa- 
tion of the moment as Paul Hut- 
chinson’s volume. 


Boston Globe 
“What and Why in China” is 
brief, clear, interesting. 

Boston Evening Transcript 


Read it, we were told. We did 
read it, then turned to the China 
news—and for the first time it 
made sense. 

Cincinnati Times-Star 
A clear picture of the causes of 
the difficulties of today; traces 
their origin and explains the aims 
of the factions and the meaning 
of the names under which they 
are grouped. 

Philip Osgood 
(Rector St. Mark’s Church, Min- 
neapolis.) Quite the most valu- 
able and succinct summary of the 
Chinese question available. China 
has exploded. This little book is 
the book to tell us why. 

Seattle Town Crier 
We do not know of any book 
that will give the busy reader a 
broad perspective of the situation 
so concisely and conveniently. 

Science News-Letter 
Will give the average citizen a 
clear understanding of the 
Chinese puzzle. 

Chicago Evening Post 
An interesting and authoritative 
book. 

Retail Bookseller 
Explains the present unrest in 
China, how it started, what is ac- 
tually happening and what may 
happen in the near future. 

William Allen White 
There is no other investment of 
one dollar which will bring so 
large returns to him who wishes 
to know the facts about China. 

Central Christian Advocate 
In China Paul Hutchinson is 
thoroughly at home. 

New York World 
The reading of this book gave 
me a great evening. 

Review of Literature 
Certainly a timely publication. 


Publishers Weekly 
Helps the ordinary reader to un- 
derstand the China news. 
Association Men 


The book is, in Carlyle’s phrase, 
“radiant with pepticity.” 


WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA—by PAUL HUTCHINSON 


Cloth, $1.00—AT BOOKSTORES 
Willett, Clark §§ Colby—Chicago 
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the survey will, for the first time in the 
history of the local Jewish community, 
determine the extent of the Jewish popula- 
tion in the various boroughs. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A Social Experiment in 
Ottawa, Can. 

The Canadian council on child welfare 
is sponsor of a special residential school 


Congregationalists Favor Chinese Control 


MERICAN BOARD work in China 
fi has been moving steadily forward in 
the direction of becoming church-centric. 
Devolution has been accelerated in the 
year 1927, but none of the changes is to- 
tally new and startling. This has been 
particularly true in the large north China 
work which spreads over four provinces, 
constituting the largest mission of the 
American board. The North China mis- 
sion in 1914 decided that the administra- 
tion and responsibility of the whole work 
in its care should be shared with the Chin- 
ese. From that time forward all questions 
of personnel, both missionary and Chinese, 
and all mission funds were managed by 
joint associations and councils and com- 
mittees, in which the membership was 
usually preponderatingly Chinese. 


MISSIONS DISCONTINUED 


This was not a combination of church 
and mission, since the mission as a work- 
ing body was discontinued. It was a 
combination of church and missionaries. 
Missionaries sent by the board who had 

hed a certain standard of language 

were members of the local asso- 

ns. Chinese workers, preachers, 

teachers and doctors, of a certain stand- 

ing were also members of the associa- 

Latterly this ex-officio status for 

ese and Americans has been consid- 

| unfavorable. The organization is be- 

ng based more and more upon lay mem- 

bership in the local Chinese churches. 

Missionaries themselves are usually mem- 

bers. They enter the church associations 

by election as do the Chinese, or are 

coopted because of particular positions 
of responsibility which they hold. 

Similar changes have been taking place 

the work associated with the Foochow 
mission. For a number of years the care 
t the churches and the specifically evan- 
gelistic work has been directed by joint 
ommittees. Early in 1927 the Foochow 
Congregational church was organized to 
take over the general responsibility of all 
the work from the Foochow mission. The 
basis of organization is membership in 
the churches, as in north China. The 
spirit in which the plan is entered into is 
indicated by these words sent to the 
American board in a letter from Mr. 
Joseph C. D. Sing and Mr. Y. S. Lin, 
moderator and general secretary respec- 
tively of the Foochow Congregational 
church: 

“The loving help, both spiritual and 
material, given by the American churches 
to the Foochow churches during the last 
eighty years has been incalculable. We 
count the help both in personnel and in 
money as a consecrated gift, which bears 
witness to the sacred fellowship of east- 
ern and western Christians as children of 
the one heavenly Father. It is also a 
clear evidence of the spirit of cooperation 
between eastern and western Christians. 
We are grateful not merely for the ma- 
terial assistance but even more for the 
Spiritual aid. We mean by spiritual aid 


the service of the missionaries whom you 
have sent to Fukien and who in their 
persons have expressed something of the 
personality of Christ. 

“Now that we are in the process of 
transfer of responsibility from the mis- 
sion to the church, it is as if the mother 
eagle were suddenly giving her fledglings 
the opportunity to try their wings. For 
eighty years the loving care of the mis- 
sion for the Foochow churches has never 
failed. On the day that they are being 
pushed out of the nest and compelled to 
fly, it is hoped that the eaglets may 
diligently and courageously exert them- 
selves, and that the mother eagle may 
give such help as is necessary when it is 
needed most.” 

Similar changes are to be expected in 
the smaller Shaowu church in Fukien 
province. The personnel in all these 
church organizations is overwhelmingly 
Chinese. This personnel includes the lay 
workers, men and women, who are in- 
creasingly coming into energetic partici- 

(Continued on page 1309) 
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being established at Ottawa, to be known 
as Shernfold school. It will provide resi- 
dential care for a highly specialized type 
of children requiring individual attention. 
Registration will be limited at first to 
younger girls. A contract has been made 
with the Sisters of St. John the Divine 
(Episcopalian) to administer the school. 
The mental hygiene committee is pro- 
viding a special worker and nationally 
known psychiatrists will also provide 
clinical services. 


Manhattan Congregationalists of 
New York Leave Old Edifice 

There was a good deal of sadness in the 
final service in the old building of Man- 
hattan Congregational church, New York, 
which is being replaced with a 23-story 
combined church and apartment hotel, to 
be called the Manhattan Towers. The 
service was held Oct. 16. Dr. Edward 
H. Emett, the present pastor, praised 
those who 30 years ago made possible the 
structure soon to be demolished. He men- 
tioned particularly the work of Dr. Henry 
A. Stimson, pastor “emeritus, who was the 
first pastor. 


Methodists of Cincinnati 
Dedicate Great Church 

From Sept. 25 to Oct. 9 an elaborate 
program is being carried through by the 


Methodists of Cincinnati, in connection 
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with the dedication of the new Hyde Park 
Community church, where Rev. Earl 
Hoon leads. Bishop Henderson delivered 
the sermon of dedication and other 
speakers during the two weeks are Rev. 
E. Leigh Mudge, Bishop Hartzell, Rev. 
Ernest C. Waring, Dr. W. E. J. Gratz, 
Bishop Leonard, Rev. W. L. Stidger, 
Judge Florence Allen, Hon. Nicholas 
Longworth, Rev. J. Wesley Hill, Rev. 
Christian F. Reisner and Dr. John W. 
Hancher. The new building was erected 
at a cost of $800,000. 


Col John T. Axton May Be 
Retired from Chaplaincy 

John T. Axton, chief of chaplains of the 
U. S. army, has been ordered before a 
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retiring board for examination. 
Axton is 57 years of age. 


Lutheran Students Plan 
Year’s Objectives 

The annual meeting of the Lutheran 
student council at Long Lake, III, last 
month made history by placing before the 
Lutheran students of America as their 
chief objective for this year the raising 
of $25,000 for the Lutheran seminary in 
Leningrad. The second objective is the 
enlistment of men in the Lutheran stu- 
dent movement as subscribers to a fund 
guaranteeing $4,000 a year to the Lu- 
theran student association of America to 
finance the employment of an executive 
secretary for the movement. The re- 


Colonel 


Bishop Gore Posts His Theses 


OMEWHAT in the fashion of Luther, 
Bishop Charles Gore has used the op- 
portunity provided by a lectureship to de- 
clare and defend four theses on the social 
gospel. Under the terms of the Halley 
Stewart trust, Bishop Gore is delivering 
a series of six lectures in St. Botolph’s 
church, London. The trust is to promote 
“research towards the Christian ideal in 
all social life, including the prevention of 
poverty and disease, and the promotion of 
industry, education, service, leisure, and 
peace.” Accordingly, Bishop Gore has 
laid down four main propositions cover- 
ing the foundations of the social gospel: 
I 
“That the present condition of our so- 
ciety, our industry and our international 
relations ought to inspire in our minds a 
deep sense of dissatisfaction and alarm 
and a demand for reform so thorough as 
to amount to a revolution, though one 
which might and can only be brought 
about by gradual and peaceful means.” 


II 

“That the evils which we deplore in our 
present society are not the inevitable re- 
sults of any unalterable laws of nature or 
any kind of inexorable necessity, but are 
the fruits of human blindness, wilfulness, 
avarice and selfishness over the widest 
scale and in the long course of history: 
and that therefore their alteration de- 
mands something more than legislative 
and external changes, necessary as these 
may be—it demands a fundamental change 
of the spirit in which we think about and 
live our common life, and conduct our in- 
dustry and maintain our international re- 
lations. The cry must be ‘Repent ye— 
change your minds!’ if the kingdom of 
heaven is to come in any other form than 
as a scathing and destructive judgment.” 


III 

“That we should not look for such 
change of spirit to arise from any simul- 
taneous conversion of men in masses; if 
we accept the teaching of past experience 
we should expect the general alteration to 
arise from the influence in society of 
groups of men, inspired probably by pro- 


| phetic leaders, who have attained to a true 
| vision both of the source of our evils and 


of the nature of the true remedies, and 
who have the courage of faith which can 
bind them together to act and to suffer in 
the cause of human emancipation till their 
vision and their faith come to prevail 
more or less complete in society at large.” 


IV 

“That Jesus Christ is really the Savior 
and Redeemer of man, in social as well as 
in individual life, and in the present world 
as well as in that which is to come; and 
that there lies upon those who believe in 
him a responsibility which cannot be ex- 
aggerated to be true to the principles 
which he taught and by all available 
means to bring them to bear upon the 
whole life of any society to which they 
may belong and of which they form a 
part, especially when it professes the 
Christian name.” 
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gional conferences of the student associa- 
tions of America will all be held in Feb- 
ruary. Six are being planned ir different 
parts of the United States. Several of 
these will stress Lutheran international- 
ism, and the thought will attain its climax 
in the appeal for the Russian seminary. 


More Startling Figures 
In Church Statistics 

Dr. W. R. Patterson, controller of the 
central receiving agency of the general as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church, has 
been making some careful studies growing 
out of alleged losses of membership in the 
denomination, and presents some rather 
startling figures, the most striking of 
which is that over 35 per cent of the 
9,299 Presbyterian churches did not re- 
ceive a single member upon confession of 
faith in the year ending March 21, 1927. 
This percentage represents 3,269 churches. 


Y Transportation Conference 
To Meet 

For the last four years threc days in 
November have brought together 300 rep- 
resentative younger men 18 to 21 years 
of age from the railroad systems of 
North America for conference on the 
problems of younger men in the trans- 
portation industry. The first conference 
was held in St. Louis; the next year the 
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group met at Detroit; the following year 
at Pittsburgh; and last year at Omaha. 
Delegates came last year from 34 states 
and from three Canadian provinces, repre- 
senting 52 railway systems. This year 
the conference goes to Jacksonville, F'la., 
Nov. 11-13. These meetings are under 
the auspices of the national council of the 
7 a & A. 


Hackleman Book Music 
Company Will Continue 

Announcement is made that the book 
and music business of the late W. E. M. 
Hackieman will be continued at Indian- 
apolis, under the presidency of Mrs. Pearl 
C. Hackleman. 


Dr. Sockman Says Laymen 
Must Revitalize Church 

Churches must cultivate more participa- 
tion by laymen and decrease the delega- 


FAVOR CHINESE CONTROL 
(Continued from page 1307) 

pation, and the paid workers. The finan- 
cial support of the church enterprise is 
carried more by American funds. How- 
ever, it should be noted that when the 
support of missionaries is counted out 
one-third of the money for the work is 
given bv the Chinese. 


NO CLINGING TO WESTERN MODELS 


The word “Congregational” appears in 
the church name for convenience. The 
form and spirit of the organizations is 
perhaps the best of “Congregational” 
with a flavor of Presbyterianism. But 
there will be no clinging to a western 
church. These units are eager to take 
their place and make their contribution in 
the Christian church of China. 

The American board has been in thor- 
ough accord with the progress described. 
It has recently voted its full approval of 
the Foochow reorganization. In re- 
sponse to that body and also to north 
China, it is preparing to lease its property 
in China to these Chinese church organ- 
izations. The important condition con- 
nected with the lease is that in case the 
property is not used for the purpose 
specified, it shall revert to the American 
board. The annual rental is stated as 
five per cent of the value of the property. 
The American board will make, while 
needed, a special appropriation to these 
organizations to reach the amount of the 
rental. It recommends a careful review 
of all property holdings of this kind, that 
only property which is being efficiently 
used shall be carried forward. The board 
explains clearly to the Chinese church its 
responsibility as trustee for the funds 
given to it. It retains a review of the 
work and will make its appropriation of 
personnel and funds year by year. This 
does not deny its clear confidence in the 
devotion and wisdom of the Chinese 
church. 

Many of the American board missionar- 
ies desired that missionary residences 
should be included in the property leased 
to the Chinese church. It was not clear 
that the church organizations desired to 
take over this property, and for the pres- 
ent the residences are not included. The 
working property of the board only is to 
be leased. 

Roser? E. CHANDLER. 
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just as colleges are seeking to have all 
students participate in athletics rather 
than remain side-line spectators, declared 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman in a recent ser- 
mon at Madison avenue Methodist church, 
New York city. 


Students Who Toil, in 
Conference at Swarthmore 

A “students in industry” conference was 
held at Swarthmore college, Nov. 4-6. 
Registration was limited to 75 students, 
men and women, and it was specially pro- 
vided that no one who has not “worked 
with his hands” would be registered. Dis- 
cussion of industrial problems will be 
based on the actual experience in industry 
of delegates. Several expert industrial 
advisers, including Norman Thomas and 
Powers Hapgood, attended. A. J. Muste, 
dean of Brookwood labor college, pre- 
sided. 


Baptist Mission Board 
Report Financial Gains 

The financial report of the Northern 
Baptist convention for the three months 
ending July 30 shows that 28 states had 
contributed more to the unified budget 
up to that date than they gave during 
the same period last year. The total re- 
ceipts have increased accordingly, $116,- 
022.78 more having been contributed for 
missions in the three months of May, 
June and July this year than last. 


Episcopal Synod Meets 
In Boston 

The synod of the Episcopal province of 
New England was held in Cathedral 
church of St. Paul, Boston, Oct. 25-26. 
An address was delivered by Rev. Charles 
N. Lathrop, executive secretary of the 
national department of Christian social 
service, and two other addresses were 
given on the spiritual life. At a dinner 
on the evening of the 25th, there were 
speeches by Bishop Slattery, Mr. A. G. 
Alley of the leagug of nations non-par- 
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tisan association and Rev. Malcolm Tay- 
lor, general secretary of the province of 
New England. 


Presbyterian Colleges 
Show Gain 

Rev. F. E. Stockwell, director of the 
department of colleges for the Presby- 
terian board of education, reports that of 
the 54 colleges, 28 show a net gain in 
enrolment, 7 a net loss. Losses are at- 
tributed to stricter entrance requirements. 


Chicago Jews Launch 
“Back-to-Soil” Fund 

“They who have been living on air 
shall go back to the soil.” With this as 
the key to their purpose, six Chicago 
Jews subscribed the first $250,000 in the 
drive for $7,000,000 to be used in construc- 
tive relief work among European Jewry, 
it is announced. American Jews will be 
called upon to subscribe the greatest part 
of this immense fund, which is the objec- 
tive of the United Jewish campaign. Be- 
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sides bearing the brunt of the burden of 
the zionist movement in Palestine, the 
Jews of this country are looked to for im. 
mediate aid for the thousands of stranded 
families in Poland and Russia. At the 
meeting held in Chicago a week ago 49 
delegates from the United States and Can. 
ada pledged themselves to raise the $7. 
000,000 set as the goal in the present cam. 
paign. 


Inauguration of New Head 
Of Oberlin an Event 

Delegates from 300 American colleges 
were in attendance at the ceremony of the 
inauguration of Dr. Ernest Hatch Wil. 
kins, late of the University of Chicago, as 
president of Oberlin, on Oct. 24. Hop, 
Theodore E. Burton, Oberlin '72, pre- 
sided. The program started on Sunday 
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N NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE of The Christian Century 
will be made an important announcement relative 

to the enlargement of The 20TH CENTURY 
QUARTERLY (Thomas Curtis Clark, editor). Three 


new department contributors will be added. 


One of them is a widely known Presbyterian whose 
name is synonymous with applied Christianity. 


Another is a Baptist of the middle west who is a 
great teacher as well as a great preacher. 


The third is a Methodist minister and author who 
has a genius for putting religious truth into striking 


epigrams. 





Watch for the names of these new contributors 
—and other announcements of enlarge- 
ment and improvement 
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morning with a sermon by Dr. Ozora S. 
Davis, of Chicago. In the afternoon Rev. 
Charles W. Gilkey of Chicago gave an 
address. Following the inauguration, on 
Monday, there was a luncheon for dele- 
gates and guests and later the president's 
reception. 


American Y Passes 
Million Mark 

For the first time in the history of the 
y. M. C. A., the total membership for 
the United States and Canada has ex- 
ceeded the million mark. This is revealed 
in the annual report of the general board 
of the national council of the Y presented 
at its recent annual meeting in Chicago. 


Dr. W. Vernon Lytle Heads DePauw 
Psychology Department 

Dr. W. Vernon Lytle, recently head of 
the department of religion and professor 
of biblical literature and religious educa- 
tion at Doane college, and who was for 
a number of years secretary for New 
England of the Congregational education 
society, with this year assumes the pro- 
fessorship of psychology at DePauw uni- 
versity. 


CANADIAN TRENDS 
(Continued from page 1304) 
regard as dangerous tendencies. But the 
convention by overwhelming majority ex- 
cluded the offending minister, whose 
friends thereupon gathered in another 
church to form a new convention of what 
they call “Regular Baptists’—a purely 
and distinctively fundamentalist group 
comprising, it is claimed, about 75 congre- 
gations, most of them quite small. It 
should be remarked that, as is often the 
case, these dissenting Baptists are marked 
by much zeal and ardent Christian long- 
the reign of Christ, even if in a 
form which fails to appeal to thoughtful 
folk. 
Anglicans Talk With 
United Churchmen 

Winnipeg released idealism in politics, 
Toronto provided an outburst of reac- 
tionary zeal, and Kingston witnessed, in 
the general synod of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada, a welcome extended by 
the synod of the moderator of the United 
church, Dr. James Endicott. As he pre- 
sented the appeal of the United church 
for further unification it was made evi- 
dent that the United church does not 
clam to have achieved a final synthesis 
which others must accept, but rather that 
it is a tentative effort not completed until 
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the Episcopalian contribution comes to 
enrich the manifold tradition. Painful 
memories yet linger of unfortunate utter- 
ances and acts of responsible Episcopal 
authorities tending to disparage the unify- 
ing movement in the United church; so 
that it was impossible yet to do more 
than prepare the way by friendly converse 
for formal negotiations; but signs were 
not lacking that these will in due time 
be welcomed. Probably the Canadian 
Episcopal church will await action by the 
mother church in England, and many of 
us see this action well within the region 
of practical churchmanship. If the sore- 
ness created by the effort to hinder the 
creation of the United church is lessened, 
as it has been, by the prearranged pres- 
ence of the moderator in the synod, much 
has been accomplished, for emotional fac- 
tors are as important as theoretical state- 
ments. 
Ernest THOMAS, 
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